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‘THE ACQUISITION OF LANGUAGE BY DEAF 
MUTES.* 


BY PROF. EDWARD A. FAY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


It is generally admitted that the great object to be aimed 
at in the instruction of the deaf and dumb is the acquisition 
of their national language. It is true that by means of the 
sign-language alone their intellectual powers may be developed 
to a high degree, useful information upon a great variety of 
subjects may be imparted, the golden precepts of morality and 
the sublime truths of religion may be taught. These things 
indeed the deaf mute might well regard as a great boon; but 
they do not restore him to society; they leave him still with 
nothing like an equal chance with others in the battles of 
life; literature and science remain to him sealed books. On 
the other hand, in proportion as his mastery of language is 
more or less complete, the barrier which separates him from 
his fellow-men is broken down; his disadvantages in com- 


*The Mastery of Languages; or, The Art of Speaking Foreign. Tongues 
Idiomically. By Thomas Prendergast, London: Richard Bentley, 1864. 
The Study of Languages Bronght Back to its True Principles, or, The 
Art of Thinking in a Foreign Language. By C. Marcel, Knt. Leg. Hon., 
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parison with others disappear; his misfortune ceases to 
place a limit to his attainments in learning, or his achiev- 
ment in letters. Language may truly be called the cardinal 
point in his education, for upon this hinges most of his success 
and much of his happinessin this life. So, while we endeavor 
to teach some other useful things quite early in the course, it 
is to the teaching of language that our chief effort should be 
given, and all other instruction be made not only subordinate, 
but subservient. Until this end is attained, his progress in 
the ordinary branches of education must be slow, difficult and 
uncertain; after this end is attained, he may roam at will 
through the broad fields of learning and culture, with no limit 
to his career as a scholar except the finiteness which is the 
common inheritance of the human race. 

We are none of us satisfied with the attainments in language 
ordinarily made by the deafand dumb. The great majority 
of pupils born deaf graduate from our institutions without 
the ability to express their ideas in correct idiomatic lan- 
guage, or to understand readily the language of books. Those 
who have formed a taste for reading are so few in number 
that they are to be considered exceptions to the general rule. 
Even the students who enter college and who represent the 
createst intelligence and the highest attainments of the deaf 
<nd dumb of this country encounter no little difficulty in the 
soncise and often technical phraseology of college text books. 
In all the writer’s acquaintance with deaf mutes, which includes 
many of the most accomplished graduates of the high classes 
at Hartford and New York, and the students of the College 
at Washington, he does not know one congenitally deaf person 
who uses language with the freedom and accuracy of an 
educated hearing and speaking man, though there are a few 
who approach this, and who it is hoped ‘will one day quite 
attain to it. 

Now the question arises, Is this imperfection in the use of 
language a necessity inherent in the nature ofthe case? Is 
it, or is it not, possible for the average deaf mute, in the course 
of six, eight, ten or twelve years of instruction, to acquire such 
a complete knowledge of language that he shall read all books 
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as readily and easily as an educated hearing man does, and 
express himself in written language as freely and fluently ? 

If this is not possible, it is no reason why we should be dis- 
couraged, or think meanly of our work and what it has accom- 
plished. The results of deaf mute instruction at the present 
day repay a thousand fold all the money and time and labor 
that they have cost. We may well rejoiceand glory in them. 

If, on the other hand, this is possible, we should never rest 
satisfied until it is accomplished. Our reading, our thought, 
our experience should all be made to contribute to its achiev- 
ment. While acknowledging with gratitude to their authors 
the merits of the methods now in use, we should continually 
be seeking for some better method, and never cease our efforts 
until it is found. The writer believes the end proposed is 
possible. The near approach to it which we see in the case 
of a few deaf mutes makes him believe not only that these will 
soon attain to it, but that the time will come when it will be 
attainable by deaf mutes asa class. It may be that none of 
us who read these pages now will live to see that time, but it 
behooves us to labor faithfully and zealously according to the 
best light which is given to us, and to do all that we can to 
hasten the coming of the bright and perfect day. 

The two books whose titles are placed at the beginning of 
this article contain many suggestions which all teachers of 
the deaf and dumb, whatever method of instruction they may 
be using, will find of much practical value in their work. 
Mr. Prendergast isan Englishman; Mr. Marcel is a French- 
man. They are both gentlemen of education and culture; 
neither of them is himself a teacher. The admirable English 
of Mr. Marcel’s book bears weighty testimony to the merits of 
his method of studying a foreign language; while Mr. Prender- 
gast, by means of some rather imperfectly prepared manuals,* 
has recently placed it within the power of us all to test his 
method for ourselves. Each of them sets out with the premise 
that children generally learn language more easily and more 


*The Mastery Series, German. By Thomas Prendergast. New York, D. 
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perfectly than adults, and shows that this is not because chil- 
dren have greater linguistic powers than adults, but because 
they follow a more natural process; this process he endeavors 
to analyze, and constructs in accordance with the results 
reached, a method for the study of foreign languages by youths 
and adults. In the analysis of the child’s process the writers 
agree in the main, though differing somewhat; the chief differ- 
ence being that Mr. Marcel lays much more stress than Mr. 
Prendergast upon the fact that children hear and understand 
the speech of others a long time before they attempt to speak 
themselves. Mr. Prendergast’s model is rather the child 
acquiring a foreign language than the infant acquiring his 
own. In the methods which they recommend they differ quite 
widely; but here too they agree in some of the most important 
points. The writer thinks neither book is entirely free from 
errors both of fact and of theory; but each contains a great 
deal of truth, and in the points upon which they are agreed, 
probably most of their readers—certainly those who have put 
their theories to the test of experiment—will agree with them. 
It is believed that many of their views are applicable to the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb. Some of them indeed have 
been anticipated by instructors of the deaf and dumb, and may 
be found more or less fully presented in former numbers of 
the “ Annals” and in the discussions of our teachers’ con- 
ventions. It is interesting to notice that different men in our 
profession, working independently of one another, have reached 
conclusions in many respects very similar to theirs. 

It is not proposed to givea sketch of the treatises of Messrs. 
Prendergrast and Marcel. Their theories and methods could 
hardly be stated with clearness more concisely than they have 
been by the authors themselves. But it may be of interest to 
present briefly a few thoughts suggested by them, which seem 
to have a direct bearing upon the work in which we are 
engaged. 

As has already been said, the natural process unconsciously 
adopted by children is the one which Messrs. Prendergast 
and Marcel would have all persons employ in learning a 
foreign language, and they endeavor to so systematize this 
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process that adults, instead of being at a disadvantage in 
comparison with children, as is ordinarily the case, would in 
fact have considerable advantage over them. Analogy would 
lead us to suppose that this same process of nature, so effectual 
in the case of infants learning their mother tongue, of children 
spontaneously acquiring a foreign language, and of adults 
purposely copying their method, would be the best for the 
deaf and dumb. Like the infant, they have no previous 
knowledge of another language to confuse them by suggest- 
ing comparisons and discriminations; like the child, they 
have already an intelligence somewhat developed, and a con- 
siderable stock of ideas which they will delight to express in 
the new language as soon as they know it; as in the case of 
the adult, the process may be systematized and prepared for 
them by others. The burden of proof should certainly rest 
upon those who would undertake to show that the natural 
process is not the best one; and no proof should be allowed 
as conclusive against this, except the failure of it in actual 
experiment. Now, so far as the experiment has been tried, it 
has proved eminently successful. 

The process of nature requires us to begin by teaching 
sentences instead of words. The hearing child, aided by the 
looks, tones and gestures which accompany the speech addressed 
to it, understands phrases and sentences long before it attaches 
any siginficance to the individual words of which they are 
composed. So the deat mute, having the idea expressed by 
the first sentence to be taught conveyed to him by means of 
pantomimic signs which he comprehends, associates the idea 
directly with that sentence as a whole; and forever after that 
sentence stands in his mind as the representative of that idea. 
There should be no explanation of the meaning of individual 
words; he will find that out sooner or later for himself, and 
the pleasure excited by the discovery will greatly increase 
his interest in the subject. His mind should not be confused 
and his memory burdened by the simultaneous teaching of 
print, script and manual alphabet; “one thing at a time, and 
that the right thing,” isa maxim of Mr. Marcel’s that must 
never be forgotten. ‘The script or the print is better adapted 
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to the prurpose than the manual alphabet, because it can be 
kept before the eye as long as desired; and script is better 
than ordinary print, because it presents words in. their com- 
pleteness, not broken up into letters. If the pupil is bright, 
he will probably soon learn from his own investigations the 
correspondence between the written, printed and manual 
letters; if he is dull, it is:preferable for him at this stage not 
to know their correspondence. The sentence in its written 
form must now be committed,to memory. It may be objected 
that this is something far too difficult to be attempted by the 
ignorant and undisciplined deaf mutes. Certainly it is no 
easy task, but it is much less difficult than would be supposed 
by one who had not seen it tried. It is a mere matter of im- 
itation and repetition. The¥pupil at the discretion of the 
teacher, perhaps at first guided by the teacher’s hand, imitates 
slowly and painfully those, to him, mysterious and unmeaning 
lines drawn upon the slate. Imitation is one of our lowest 
intellectual powers, but it is almost the only one needed here. 
Dullness, provided it stops short of absolute idiocy, stands at 
this point almost on an equality with genius. Ifa child can 
grasp a crayon or a pencil in his hand, and with it make 
marks that resemble those made by the teacher, nothing more 
is necessary. Every attempt at copying the model makes the 
next attempt easier; gradually the shapes of the words become 
impressed upon the pupil’s memory; finally he is able to repro- 
duce the sentence without having the copy before his eyes. 
Instructors whose practice it is to begin by teaching sentences, 
say that they find it easier than teaching the same number of 
words unconnected with one another, and Mr. Brock, of 
Illinois, in his suggestive paper published in the “ Annals ” for 
November, 1868, in which he advocates the sentence method of 
teaching, makes a much stronger statement. He says:* “It 
has been proved by experiment in this [the Illinois | Institution 
that a class will learn twenty-six sentences more easily than 
twenty-six letters!” But whether the step be easy or difficult, 
whether it require few or many repetitions, whether it be 
accomplished with smiles or with tears, it is the one step to be 
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taken at this time; and probably any teacher of ordinary 
patience and tact who tries it for the first time will be aston- 
ished to find it so much simpler than he would have supposed. 
The sentence having been perfectly mastered, so that the pupil 
can write it at will without hesitation, the first great point 
has been gained; he is now able to express one idea in correct, 
idiomatic language. 

The second step is like the first. Another sentence of sim- 
ilar construction to the one already learned, but composed of 
different words, is taught in the same way. When it has been 
perfectly memorized, the words of the sentences may be inter- 
changed, so far as it is possible to do this idiomatically, and to 
make the meaning of each combination as a whole, not in its 
parts, clearly understood by the pupil. The pupil should not 
be encouraged to attempt any combinations for himself, but 
all should be furnished by the teacher. Here, as throughout 
the whole process of learning language, memory performs a 
much more important office than reason. But memory is a 
servant, whom we must take care not to overtask, by imposing 
too much labor upon it at once; if we do that, its efficiency is 
destroyed. No new sentence or combination of words should 
be attempted until all the previous ones are thoroughly 
mastered. A. complete list of these should be kept, and they 
must be reviewed often, so as to be ever fresh to the mind. 
When the manual aiphabet has been learned a little later in 
the course, the reviews can be made by means of it with 
great rapidity, and the alternate use of writing and spelling 
will afford an agreeable variety. 

New sentences may be taught as fast as the progress of the 
pupil will allow. New words should be introduced sparingly, 
but the words and phrases already acquired may be inter- 
woven in the new sentences in a great variety of forms. Let 
it be continually borne in mind, that it is not words, but forms 
of speech that we are endeavoring to teach, and that all the 
construction of the language can be learned with the use of a 
small number of words. Instead of the sentences to be taught 
being suggested by the signs of the pupils or other chance 
circumstances, as is proposed in Mr. Brock’s article referred 
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to above, the Prendergast system would require that they be 
carefully and systematically prepared with special reference 
to several important points. First, they must be of practical 
value, so that the pupil can bring them into immediate actual 
use in the school-room, on the play-ground, at the dinner- 
table, and in all the affairs of life; secondly, they should be so 
shaped as to illustrate gradually all the constructions of the 
language; thirdly, the articles and the pronouns, and the most 
common prepositions, adverbs and conjunctions should be intro- 
duced as early as possible; fourthly, long and complex sen- 
tences, provided always the idea conveyed by them is not 
beyond the comprehension of the pupil, should be preferred to 
short and simple ones. The reasons for the first and second 
suggestions are obvious; the reason for the third is that words 
of these classes occur most frequently in language; they are 
the binding links of discourse, and their number is compar- 
atively small. Long sentences are preferable to short ones, 
because they are capable of affording vastly more variations, 
while the memory can deal with a given number of words 
arranged in long sentences almost as easily as with the same 
number in short sentences. For instance, three interchange- 
able sentences of ten words each yield a number of variations 
represented by 32%, or 59,049 sentence of ten words each, 
besides several thousand shorter sentences; whereas the varia- 
tions of ten sentences of three words each are but 10°, or one 
thousand sentences of three words each, and these are of little 
value in practice, since they cannot be extended into longer 
sentences. Complex sentences are preferable to simple ones,. 
because while they are more useful of themselves, the latter 
are easily deduced from them. The process of nature leads 
us from the whole to its parts. 

Widely as Mr. Prendergrast and Mr. Marcel differ upon 
some points, there is one upon which they are fully agreed, 
viz: the utter condemnation of the study of grammar as a 
means to the acquisition of language. Nature teaches lan- 
guage through imitation and repetition; grammarians would 
attempt to teach it through rules and formulas. Nature puts 
example before precept, and practice before theory; gram-. 
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marians would reverse this order. Every child learns to speak 
copiously, fluently and idiomatically without having the 
slightest idea of the rules of grammar; a man who has com- 
mitted a dozen grammars to memory may be able to do neither. 
The study of grammar is unnecessary, because the language 
may be fully learned without it; it is more than useless, because 
the time given to it is needed for the acquisition of language; 
it is an actual injury, because it distracts the pupil’s mind in 
composition by leading him to depend upon his recollection of 
rules to determine the inflection and order of words, instead 
of his consciousness of what is right, resulting from reiterated 
impressions. Those deaf mutes who excel in parsing, who can 
tell at a glance to which of “the essential forms” any given 
sentence belongs, who seldom err in the analysis of a sentence 
by symbols and diagrams, often write the most horrible 
English. Their language may be grammatical; it certainly is 
so, if the word “ grammatical” means in accordance with the 
rules of grammars; but this does not prevent its being bar- 
barous. The reason is that the rules of syntax really furnish 
no guide to the correct idiomatic use of language. The writer 
speaks from his own experience when he says that the study 
of grammar by means of the symbols of President Barnard 
and the charts of Professor Peet, or the symbols and dia- 
grams of Professor Storrs, affords excellent mental discipline 
for a class of deaf-mutes, and is for both teacher and pupils 
the most interesting and fascinating exercise of the school- 
room; but if there is any truth in the doctrines of Messrs. 
Prendergast and Marcel, it is more of a hindrance than a 
help to the acquisition of language, which is the end sought. 
The study of grammar, with that of rhetoric and logic, may 
properly be taken up after the language has been learned. 
The practice, so common in our institutions, of giving a 
class a new word, explaining its meaning by signs and its 
grammatical character by signs or symbols, perhaps illustra- 
ting its use by one or two sentences, and then requiring the 
pupils to compose original sentences containing it, is not in 
accordance with the method of nature. In a great majority 
of cases, the sentences written by the pupils will contain errors. 
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or anomalies of expression; these are corrected by the teacher, 
then the sentences and their corrections are erased together 
from the slates, and the pupils are now ready to repeat the 
process with another word. No vivid impression has been 
made upon the mind, and it is only vivid impressions or 
frequent repetitions that are retained by the memory. Even 
if the corrections were remembered, prevention would have 
been better than cure; but in fact no cure has been effected. 
Requiring original sentences upon words previously learned 
is always an interesting exercise, and may be resorted to occa- 
sionally as a test of the pupil’s progress; but it is not the way 
to teach language. 

While the suggestions of this article are probably applicable 
with some modifications to the teaching of language by means 
of articulation, they are offered with special reference to 
teaching by means of signs, and it is believed they tend to 
remove the objections ordinarily made to the general use of 
signs in our institutions. If the deaf mute employs the latter 
in preference to English in his communications with others 
{which is one of the objections made), it is because he has no 
feeling of mastery over English; he will not voluntarily use 
a doubtful and difficult means of expressing his ideas when a 
certain and easy oneisat hand. Now the Prendergast system 
makes the pupil master of every sentence that he learns, and 
from the first he can use it readily and fluently. It has been 
noticed that deaf mutes prefer spelling or writing to signs, 
when they are sure of being right. If the pupil does not 
think in the English language (which is another objection), 
it is because he has never been taught the English language; 
he has been taught the meaning of individual words, and they 
have been explained to him by signs, it is no wonder that he 
sometimes put them together in the order of signs, and that, as 
in the case of a man who has studied a foreign language in the 
old method, his best efforts at composition are awkward trans- 
lations from his vernacular. There isno reason why he should 
not think in signs and in English too; and acquiring both 
languages in the natural method, he will never confuse the one 
with the other. A child learns German from his nurse, French 
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from his governess and English from his parents, all at the 
same time, andspeaks them all with equal fluency; there is no 
confusion of them in his mind; he addresses each person in his 
own tongue, and never makes a mistake; there is no transla- 
tion from one language to another; he thinks, or, as he himself 
would say, he speaks without thinking, in whichever of them 
suits his purpose. So the deaf mute, unless the two languages 
have been confusedly jumbled together in his mind through 
faulty teaching, is able to think and converse in either, as cir- 
cumstances may require. That signs are not in themselves 
a hindrance is shown by the fact that deaf-mute children of 
deaf-mute parents, whether educated or uneducated, or brothers 
and sisters of older deaf mutes, generally outstrip all others 
in the acquisition of English. They have employed the sign- 

language from infancy, and think in it much more clearly and 
accurately than the rest when they come to school; but this 
does not prevent their learning to think in English.also, and 
excelling in its use. 

If the views of Messrs. Prendergast ond Marcel are right, 
and this application of them to the education of the deaf and 
dumb is correct, when the method proposed has been followed 
faithfully for two, or, let us say three years, what results may 
we expect to find at the end of this time? First, the pupil 
will possess a vocabulary of four or five hundred of the most 
useful words of the language, which are as many as some 
hearing people are said to go very comfortably through life 
with, and more than Euclid employed in writing the first six 
books of his treatise on geometry; secondly, he will be per- 
fectly familiar with all the constructions, simple and complex, 
and many of the most important idioms, of our language; 
thirdly, he will have at command a vast number of complete, 
idiomatic sentences; fourthly, he will think in English, so far 
as he knows English; fifthly, he will be absolute master of 
everything he has learned, so that he will use it without fear 
or hesitation; sixthly, his language will be free from all errors. 

The foundation of his education having been thus soundly 
and compactly laid, the edifice may now be built upon it rap- 
idly and surely. While the same method as heretofore is pur- 
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sued to a certain ‘extent, and the pupil is not allowed to forget 
anything already learned, books of an interesting character 
may be placed in his hands, and a dictionary, the dictionary 
being unabridged, that he may have aid of the examples cited 
in determining the precise meaning of words. The forms of 
language being familiar, he will not need much other help in 
understanding what he reads; but wherever help is needed, it 
should be given. Everything that is read once should be read 
two or three times, and the pupil should be required to write 
from memory portions of what he has read. This is a much 
better exercise than writing “original composition,” or from 
dictation in signs upon unfamiliar subjects. The books chosen 
must be of a pure idiomatic style, free from affectation and 
bombast, for he will make them his model. At the same time 
he may begin to study the branchesordinarily taught in schools, 
and should learn the lessons directly from the text-books. 
The practice of attempting to teach these branches by signs 
without text-books is exceedingly pernicious. There should 
be no elaborate explanations of the daily lessons in signs, and 
the pupil should form the habit of independent study and 
thought; assistance, however, should be rendered in all cases 
where it is required. Thus, while. the acquisition of lan- 
guage is still the chief end sought, a knowledge of all useful 
branches is obtained; the pupil’s vocabulary of words is con- 
stantly and ,rapidly increased, and he comes nearer and nearer 
to that standard of perfection at which the instructors of the 
deaf and dumb have always aimed, to reach which many of 
them have so faithfully and zealously labored, but which they 
have hitherto seen still at a distance beyond their highest 
attainments. 

Will it ever be reached? Time and experiment alone can 
answer this question. In the hope of kindling new interest 
in the attempt, and of encouraging téachers to apply to the 
early instruction of deaf mutes with more precision than has 
hitherto been done the methods of nature, this article has been 
written. 


Text Books. 


TEXT BOOKS FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
FIRST ARTICLE. 


BY J. SCOTT HUTTON, A, M.. HALIFAX. 


Among the peculiar difficulties and disadvantages which 
beset the teacher of the Deaf and Dumb in the prosecution of 
his arduous work, two may be singled out as of speeial prom- 
inence and interest—the inadequacy of the term of instruction, 
and the want of suitable text-books and apparatus. 

These two serious hindrances to progess, unlike other diffi- 
culties to be encountered, may be characterized as incidental 
rather than essential—adverse conditions hitherto surrounding 
the work, not necessarily arising from the nature of it—and 
proceeding from outside causes, in part beyond the teacher’s 
control, because pertaining chiefly to society at large. The 
complete removal of these can probably be hoped for in the 
diffusion of a more intelligent public opinion on the whole 
subject of deaf-mute education, and the growth of a senti- 
ment of responsibility on the part of the general community 
commensurate with the magnitude and importance off the 
interest involved. Not until people everywhere more fully 
understand the condition and claims of the deaf-mute, and 
what is implied in the task of raising him to the level of his 
more fortunate fellow-men, and fitting him for the right dis- 
charge of the duties of life, will adeqiate provisions be made 
for all the exigencies of the case—not until then will the term 
of instruction be sufficiently extended, or the means forth- 
coming to furnish all the aids and appliances needful or desi- 
rable for the successful prosecution of this noble enterprise. 

On one point—the gradual extension of the. term. of instruc- 
tion—it is gratifying to note indications of increased interest 
and liberality both in Europe and America. Formerly limited 
to three or fowr years, it has been advancing, almost a year at 
at a time, till it now, we believe, averages seven years in the 
schools of continental Europe and the United States of 
America, while Massachusetts striding forward with one long 
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step has taken the praiseworthy initiation of lengthening the 
minimum period, during which her mutes are entitled to the 
privilege of State care and education, to ¢en years. 

In Great Britain, where the education of mutes is altogether 
a matter of voluntary enterprise and benevolence, as well as 
in the Colonies where it is partially so, the period of instruc- 
tion is not formally fixed, though practically limited to jive 
years. In Nova Scotia the actual average has been barely 
four years, a state of matters naturally tending to hamper and 
discourage the teacher in his efforts, and defrauding him to a 
large extent of the legitimate fruits of his labor. The 
straitened financial circumstances—res angustae valde deflendae 
—in which most of our Institutions are placed is undoubtedly 
a chief cause of this serious evil, as it is also of the other draw- 
back in question—the want of suitable text-books and appa- 
ratus. Here, as almost everywhere, the “‘sinews of war” are 
the grand consideration. With money, these drags upon the 
wheels of action and progress could be removed—without 
that, neither’ genius nor learning, enthusiasm or skill, can 
countervail the disabilities of the position. 

The paucity of books adapted to the various departments 
and stages of deaf-mute education has long been felt by 
teachers as a most trying and formidable obstacle to efficiency. 
In this respect the instructor of the Deaf and Dumb occupies 
a position singular, if not unparalleled and unique. He has 
to contend with disadvantages unknown to the ordinary 
teacher of youth. With* the latter, surrounded by a super- 
abundance of text-books and other aids embodying the accumu- 
lated experience of the ablest minds during many generations 
of educational effort, the difficulty—if such it may be called 
—simply lies in selecting from the rich and varied stock, lying 
within easy reach, what may best suit his individual views or 
tastes—a case perhaps of embarras de richesses—whereas, with 
the former it is the very reverse—a case of absolute, or nearly 
absolute want; he has little or nothing at all to work with. 

The one revels, as it were, in the dainties of a luxurious 
table loaded with everything to please the most fastidous 
palate; the other is fain to stay the cravings of nature with 
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the “ crumbs that fall from the rich man’s table.” The former 
is the builder with all the needful tools, implements and ma- 
terials for his purpose collected and prepared, ready to his hand, 
whose only care is faithfully to use the means at his disposal 
to lay the foundation and raise the structure in accordance 
with the plans and specifications provided; the latter has him-' 
self to design and construct hisown plans, fashion his own tools, 
collect from quarry and forest his own materials, prepare and 
arrange the same for his work, lay the foundation and build 
the superstructure—unaided and form his own resources. 
The one resembles a mariner navigating his vessel without sails, 
rudder or compass, working slowly onward with the toiling 
oar; the other, the same mariner in a gallant bark, equipped 
with all the aid and applicances of modern science, ploughing 
his swift path through the cleaving billows. 

Or, leaving metaphor for fact, while the ordinary teacher 
finds his labors lightened and facilitated by an inexhaustible 
store of excellent text-books in Reading, Grammar, Geography, 
History, Arithmetic, and the other branches he is required to 
teach, the instructor of the mute, on the other hand, is almost 
destitute of anything of the kind. He has generally to compile 
his own lessons, and provide his pupils with manuscript copies 
for daily use in school. What would be the effect on the com- 
mon schools of the country were such a system necessary in 
them? What would be the feelings of the teachers to find 
themselves saddled with the duties of authorship as well as of 
instruction and discipline? to be not only expected to teach, 
but also to compose their own text-books and supply their 
schools with written copies? not only compelled “to make 
the bricks,” but “ to find the straw” as well? And how long 
would such a state of matters be tolerated by an intelligent 
community ? 

Yet this—or something like this—is virtually the condition 
of most of the existing Institutions for theDeaf and Dumb. It 
has been estimated that about onej7i/th of the available term 
of instruction is absorbed, and, except perhaps some extra im- 
provement in penmanship on the part of the pupil, completely 
wasted or lost in the mere writing out on the blackboard and 
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copying of the lessons into blank books by the teachers and 
pupils. Thus in a five years’ course abouta whole year would 
be spent in the mere mechanical labor of ‘copying the daily 
lessons—a whole year, in effect, substracted from. the real work 
of education ! 

The evils resulting from such a system are too palpable to 
require comment. They are especially felt in young institu- 
tions where are found the additional drawbacks of imperfect 
classification and an insufficient staff of instructors. In the 
writer’s own school, during the first years of its operation, the 
drudgery of this method was almost intolerable, and exercised 
a most depressing influence.on the work, being aggravated by 
the mingling of day-pupils and boarders in the same school, 
and the lack of intelligent or effective assistance. The con- 
siderate liberality of our local Legislature, in response to 
urgent representations on the subject, has partly relieved us 
from this incubus, by enabling us to print some of the ele- 
mentary manuscript lessons used in the classes, thereby saving 
much valuable time and labor formerly expended in a manner 
productive of no corresponding advantage. 

We assume that the want of suitable text-books is univer- 
sally acknowledged and deplored, though probably more 
keenly felt in some. institutions than in others. Perhaps in 
American institutions with their liberal scale of management, 
and equipment, their large and efficient corps of able and ex- 
perienced instructors, their thorough grading and classifica- 
tion of pupils, and their elaborate and homogeneous system 
of instruction, the want of text-books may be less clamant 
and imperious than in other schools not so favorably circum- 
stanced,—still, we think it hardly admits of doubt, that what- 
ever success has been attained, without such aids, must have 
been reached through an expenditure of energy and. toil, 
which would certainly have produced even nobler fruits, if 
assisted and facilitated in operation by. a series of. well-di- 
gested text-books adapted to the various stages of the educa- 
tional course. If the artizan or artist, by the mere force of 
genius and manual skill, astonishes the world with the utility, 
or beauty, or grandeur of his productions, executed either 
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without the aid of instruments scientifically adapted to his 

work, or with instruments few in number and rude in charac- 

ter—what more wondrous triumphs of his art may not be 

expected, when his genius and enthusiasm and skill are served . 
and seconded by all needful instruments and appliances, per- 

fected to the nicest finish and delicacy that human science and | 
mechanism can effect? And. is it not equally reasonable to 

believe, that the most accomplished and faithful teacher of the 

Deaf and Dumb must find his labor lightened, his work facil- 

itated, and his success largely enhanced, by the aid of care~ 
fully prepared text-books, skilfully adapted to the peculiar 
necessities of the class with which he is called to deal ? 

Assuming then the existence and serious moment of the evil, 
as well as the desirableness and necessity of its speedy remo- 
val, we may naturally inquire how it should have so long con- 
tinued, an admitted source of weakness and inefficiency—in 
fact, the grand desideratum of our educational work ? 

Several reasons may be assigned by which this untoward’ 
state of things may be accounted for, if not palliated or excused: 

First, the engrossing nature of the work of instruction 
itself, coupled with the multifariousand onerous duties connected 
with superintendence, correspondence, finance, &c., devolv- 
ing on the instructors, and especially the principals, in most of 
our institutions —depriving them of the requisite leisure for 
the thorough preparation even of such text-books as they 
might feel to be most urgently required. From observation 
and personal experience we believe this has been one cause of 
the lack complained of. 

Secondly, the comparative isolation under which the teachers 
have hitherto been carrying on the business of deaf-mute edu- 
cation—the want of frequent fraternal intercourse and inter- 
change of professional views and experience, and the conse- : 
quent deficiency or feebleness of that esprit du corps that 
usually characterizes the members of other professions, and is 
productive of such beneficial results to the interests they rep- 
resent. This remark, we are aware, applies with less force to 
American instructors of the Deaf and Dumb than to their 
brethren of the British schools. In the publication of the 
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“ Annals ” and the establishment of periodical conventions for 
mutual interchange of sentiment and views on the principles 
and practice of their common work, the former have for years 
enjoyed advantages of which the latter have had little or no 
experience. These measures have doubtless been of incalcu- 
lable value to the teachers themselves, as well as largely pro- 
motive of the interests committed to their care, besides being 
instrumental in producing for the benefit of instructors of 
mutes in other lands some of the ablest and most valuable con- 
tributions to the literature of the subject that have appeared 
in the English language. In Great Britain, on the contrary, 
the record of the profession on this point is almost a total 
blank. About eighteen years ago an effort was made to estab- 
lish an annual conference of British teachers similar to that 
previously originated in the United States, but unfortunately 
the project proved a failure, to the loss and detriment, we are 
sure, of the cause of deaf-mute education in Britain. Only 
two conventions were held—one in London in 1851, at the 
time of the first grand International Exhibition, and another in 
the following year at Doncaster, after which theaffair collapsed, 
and since then nothing farther has been done in that direction. 
It might not be difficult to indicate the causes of this failure, 
so much to be regretted, but, as it is unnecessary to our present 
purpose, we forbear. It seems evident, however, that the 
absence of these opportunities of friendly discussion and com- 
parison of methods and processes must prevent that cordial 
co-operation in the production of text-books, without which we 
believe no great improvement in this matter can ever be looked 
for. To the writer’s mind, his own position and that of not a 
few others similarly engaged, has always suggested the idea 
of so many moles industriously working their purblind way, 
each in his own little burrow, ignoring the existence or ope- 
rations of his neighbor, and, if not wrapped up in the serenity 
of an imperturbable indifference, extremely jealous of the in- 
trusion of the faintest “glint” of impertinent sunshine from the 
outside world ! 

We hope and pray that this unhappy isolation and seclu- 
siveness, cramping and chilling the vital energies of our 
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educational work, may soon be numbered with the things 
that were, and that a spirit of warm fraternal sympathy, union 
and co-operation may be everywhere diffused throughout the 
profession—a spirit, the existence and activity of which among 
American instructors we hail as one of the happiest omens for 
the tuture. 3 

As a third cause of the want of text-books we might specify 
the differences of opinion existing among instructors as to the 
kind of works required—some regarding a complete series of 
books on the various branches of a common education, and 
especially adapted to the Deaf and Dumb, as desirable or 
necessary—others deeming special text-books only needful for 
the preliminary stages of the course, and up to a certain point, 
after which the ordinary text-books used for hearing and 
speaking children should be introduced. This want of una-. 
nimity as to the extent to which common school-books are 
available, and special text-books necessary, for the Deaf and 
Dumb, has doubtless tended to check the production of works 
of the kind desiderated. 

But the last, and by far the most important—perhaps after 
all the real fons et origo mali, as already intimated—is the 
financial difficulty—the cost of publication and the limited 
market at command. The publication of books for the Deaf 
and Dumb is an enterprise, not only precluding profit, but 
almost invariably ensuring financial loss to the unlucky 
author. In the following list, embracing all, or nearly all, 
the books of this kind in the English language that have been 
published during the last thirty years, with the exception, 
perhaps, of a few printed at the expense of the institutions 
over which their authors presided, we believe the compilers 
have been involved in considerable pecuniary loss.* 


*The list—which proceeds in chronological order—does not profess to 
be an exhaustive catalogue. With the exception, however, of one or two 
books of purely local interest—prepared to meet wants of a purely local 
or exceptional kind—it embraces all the works accessible at the moment 
of writing, all that we have had an opportunity of examining ; and we 
believe most of any importance that have seen the light during the last 
thirty years. 
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1. A Series of Graduated Lessons in Language and Gram- 
mar for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. By Charles 
Baker, Principal of the Yorkshire Institution, and Duncan 
Anderson, Principal of the Glasgow Institution. 1841 (out 
of print.) 

2. Course of Instruction for the Deafand Dumb. Part 
I, IZ and III. By H. P. Peet, L L.D. New York, 1844-1855. 

3. Elementary Lessons forthe Deafand Dumb. By Arthur 
Hopper, B. A., Head Master of the Birmingham Institution. 
1848. 

4. A Graduated Course of Language Lessons for the In- 
struction of the Deafand Dumb. By James Cook, (formerly) 
Superintendent of the Edinburgh Institution. 1850. 

5. Lessons for the Deaf and Dumb as taught in the York- 
shire Institution. Part I,. Doncaster, 1856. 

6. Pictures of Common Things, Trades, &c.—43 sheets— 
published by Mr. Anderson, of the Glasgow Institution. 

‘j. Pictures of Common Things—4 sheets—published by 
William Neill, Head Master of the Institution, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

8. Illustrated Vocabulary for the Deaf and Dumb—4,000 
illustrations—published by the Committee of the London 
Asylum, Old Kent Road. 1857. 

9. First Book of Exercises in English Composition for the 
Deaf and Dumb. By Dr. W. R. Scott, Head Master of the 
West of England Institution. Exeter, 1857. 

10. Lessons on Language for the Deaf and Dumb. Part 
I. By Arthur Hopper, B. A. Birmingham, 1859. 

11. A Graduated Dictionary and Vocabulary for the Deaf 
and Dumb. By Duncan Anderson, Head Master of the Glas- 
gow Institution, 1861. 

12. First Lesson for the Deaf and Dumb. By John R. 
Keep, A. M. Hartford, 1862. 

13. Primary Lessons for Deaf Mutes. Parts Il and II. By 
J. A. Jacobs, A. M., Principal of the Kentucky Institution. 
New York, 1862. 
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14. Deaf Mute’s Question Book, embracing the Interrog- 
‘ative Forms of Language in a Graduated Course of Practical 
Examples, By J. Scott Hutton, Principal of the Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 1867. 

Primary Vocabulary and Phrase Book. By the same, . 
Halifax, N.S, 1861. 

To this list might be added a small book of lessons by Mr. 
Patterson, of the Manchester Institution, of which we have 
not seen a copy for twelve or fifteen years, and one by Mr. 
Vaughan, published for the use of the same school many years 
ago, which we have never had an opportunity of examining; 
also one .by Mr. Jacobs, of Kentucky, published about 
thirty years ago—all of which, we believe, are now out of 
print. In continuation of our list we enumerate the following: 


TEXT BOOKS ON OTHER SUBJECTS. 


15. Scriptural Catechism, designed principally for the Deaf 
and Dumb of the American Asylum. Hartford, 1848. 

16. First Lessons in Scripture History, used in the Edin- 
burgh Institution. 1848. 

17. First Lessons in Natural History, used in the same. 
1848, 

18, First Lessons in English History. By James Cook. 
Edinburgh, 1848. 

19. Scripture Lessons for the Deaf and Dumb. By Dr. 
Peet, New York. 

20. Scripture Characters, By’ Charles Baker. 

21. Lessons on Revealed Religion. By the same. 

22. First Lessons in Bible History. By William Neill, 
Head Master of the Newcastle,Institution. 1853. 

23. Picture Lessons for the Deaf and Dumb (lessons in 
manners, habits, disposition, character, &c.), translated from 
the French of Valade-Galiel. By Charles Baker. 

24. Illustrations of the Animal Kingdom—l16 sheets, with 
descriptive letterpress—published, we think, by Mr. Ander- 
son, of Glasgow. 

25. Scripture Questions. By Rev. John Kinghan, Princi- 
pal of the Belfast Institution. 1856. 
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26. Outline of English History. By the same. 

27. Elementary Course of Religious Instruction, used im 
the Halifax, N.S. Institution. By J. Scott Hutton. 1860. 

At first sight this somewhat lengthy catalogue of books, 
specially designed for the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb,* 
would seem to be inconsistent with the strong representations: 
already given of the scarcity of such helps) The apparent 
contradiction will however disappear when it is remembered 
that several of these have long been out of print—that most of 
them were hardly intended for general adoption, being printed 
chiefly to supply the wants of the authors’ own schools—that 
only a limited number of copies, sufficient for this purpose, 
were issued—that probably they have never found their way 
into other institutions as recognized text-books—that in every 
case there has been a difficulty, sometimes amounting to an 
impossibility, in obtaining even'a dozen copies for such schools 
as might desire to use them. Add to this, that none of them 
professes to furnish a complete or exhaustive course of in- 
struction. The only works approximating to this end are 
those published by Mr. Cook, Dr. Scott, Dr. Peet and Mr. 
Jacobs, and even these do not undertake to embrace all, or 
nearly all, the material that may be considered necessary for 
the deaf-mute’s primary education. And, even were it other- 
wise, even admitting that all, or any of them, contained exactly 
the kind and amount of instruction required, there still re 
mains the practical difficulty of obtaining the requisite supply 
—a difficulty in illustration of which we may mention, that 
during the last twelve years we have only been able to get 
half-a-dozen copies of Part III of Dr. Peet’s Course of Instruc- 
tion, for the use of the Halifax School, and that these were- 
obtained at second-hand. To this day we have not succeeded 
in procuring a copy of Part II, and know not whether it is pos- 
sible to do so. 


*The excellent series of educational works by Charles Baker, Esq., em- 
bracing his ‘“‘Graduated” Bible Histories, ‘Circle of Knowledge,” and Chro- 
nological Charts are not included in the list, because they do not appear to 
have been prepared exclusively or mainly for the instruction of the Deaf 
and Dumb, but for general use in common schools—an end for which their 
great and growing popularity proves them to be admirably adapted. 
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Nor is there reason to suppose our experience in, this respect 
exceptional. We hold then to the literal accuracy® of our 
representations as to the pressing and clamant need of a series 
of text-books adapted to present wants, and embodying the 
latest results of careful and successful experiment. 

In glancing over the above list one is struck by the fact 
that most of the works are of British authorship. Indeed, 
with the exception of those of Dr. Peet, Mr. Jacobs, and Mr. 
Keep, and the “Scriptural Catechism” used in the Hartford 
Asylum, none have been produced by American instructors— 
a circumstance as remarkable as it is exactly the reverse of 
what might naturally have been expected. In the earlier 
stages of the writer’s professional experience, when groaning 
under disabilities and drawbacks then supposed to be the 
peculiar misfortune of a British teacher of mutes, he was accus- 
tomed to envy the happier lot of his American brethren, to 
whom the struggle with unfavorable conditions was presumed 
to be unknown, surrounded as they were, in his imagination, 
with all the desirable aids of printed text-books and kindred 
appliances provided by the liberal hand of legislative bounty 
—a pleasing picture, but unfortunately like too many of fancy’s 
visions, at variance with the hard reality. In this respect, the 
American institutions, otherwise so thoroughly equipped, seem 
to have been behind the British schools, comparatively poor 
as the latter generally are, because dependent on the precarious 
and fluctuating support of voluntary contribution. 

In the able and interesting report by the President of the 
National Deaf Mute College of his recent visit to the European 
schools, Mr. Gallaudet adverts, we think, to “the greater use 
in the British schools of text-books and printed matter in the 
earlier years” of instruction than is usual in the United States. 
The remark is applicable, however, only to three or four 
institutions (such as Edinburgh, Doncaster and Belfast) which 
enjoy the advantage of a printing office attached to the estab- 
lishment, where some of the boys learn printing, and where 
the principals are thus enabled to print the lessons used in 
their classes. In most of the British institutions we believe 


there is at present as great a lack of “printed matter” to aid 
teachers and pupils as in the American schools. 
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The larger number of text-books published by British in- 
structors as compared with their American brethren is doubt- 
less due partly to the existence of the printing offices for many 
years maintained in connection with several of the institutions, 
affording facilities that have been too long wanting in most of 
the American institutions, which provide instruction in 
trades, in combination with intellectual training. It has 
always appeared to us strange that the art of printing should 
not be included in the industrial department of every Amer- 
ican institution, presenting as it does such peculiar advantages, 
both as a highly improving occupation for the more intelligent 
pupils, and as a means of saving time and labor in the intel- 
lectual department by the printing of the lessons required by 
the various classes. 

Another, and more important, reason for the difference in 
question may be found in the greater need both of “printed 
matter” and of manuscript aids in the British schools, owing 
to the different class of persons ordinarily engaged as instruc- 
tors. In America the teachers are mostly gentlemen or ladies 
of liberal education and culture and high professional ability, 
devoting themselves to the cause as a life-work, animated by 
by elevated motives and a deep sense of their responsibilities, 
striving to reach a lofty ideal of excellence—not merely 
drudging “for a piece of bread.” Such persons are personally 
competent to compile and arrange courses of lessons for their 
own classes, and therefore less dependent on text-books and 
other external aids. In Britain, on the contrary, the “‘assis- 
tants” are too often raw lads or half-educated youths taken as 
“apprentice-teachers” at a mere pittance, in name of salary, 
scarcely equal to the wages commanded by the better class of 
domestic servants—not unfrequently employed more as the 
errand-boys, light-porters and factotwms of the establishment 
than as persons in training fora difficult and noble profession* 


*The writer is here reminded of a saying attributed to the principal of 
one of the ieading institutions, to the effect that a teacher of the Deaf and 
Dumb should know everything connected with the working of an institution 
‘from the cleaning of a shoe up to the hardest lesson in language that can 
be taught.” Whatever may be the case in regard to the latter part: of the 
teacher’s qualifications, the class of duties represented by the typical ‘“‘shoe- 
cleaning” is faithfully enforced ! 
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—allowed few or no opportunities of completing their imperfect 
education, and even discouraged in their efforts after mental 
improvement and literary culture—growing up untaught, un- 
instructed, untrained in the intelligent apprehension of the 
principles and methods of deaf-mute education, though with 
some mechanical expertness perhaps in communicating with 
the pupiis, who constitute the only “society” they are per- 
mitted to enjoy, and over whom they are expected to keep 
watch and ward “from morn to noon, from noon to dewy eve,” 
and from that again to returning dawn, all through the twen- 
ty-four hours—awake or asleep never separated from then— 
in school and out of it, at meals, recreation, work and every- 
where—week in, week out, the ceaseless toil and vigil must be 
maintained. Out of such material, moulded and fashioned 
amid such influence and circumstances, what, asa general rule, 
can be expected but ill-cultivated, ill-furnished minds, ill- 
balanced characters, illiterate tastes and habits, narrow views 
of the scope, instrumentalities and issues of deaf-mute educa- 
tion, and unintelligent or perfunctory performance of the dull 
routine of daily duty. Unfit to be entrusted with the planning 
or construction of suitable courses of lessons, it is absolutely 
necessary for such “assistants,” not only that the lessons be 
carefully prepared to their hand, but also that they be directed 
and guided in the actual teaching of them. Hence almost 
every principal is under the necessity of preparing courses of 
lessons in language and everything else suited to the circum- 
stances of his school, to be placed in the hands of these novices, 
on whose crude and often careless work the character of the 
education imparted and the reputation of the responsible head 
alike depend. It is questionable whether there are, at the 
present moment, more than a half a dozen men of liberal or 
collegiate education engaged in the instruction of the Deaf 
and Dumb in the British Isles, and yet the exigencies of their 
position have forced British teachers into the department of 
authorship to so much greater an extent than the more 
numerous and cultivated corps of the American institutions. 
Looking at all the circumstances, the wonder is, not that the 
British teachers have not accomplished more for the advance- 
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ment of their art, but rather that they should have succeeded 
in doing so much. - 

And here we take the liberty to digress, for the purpose of 
raising an earnest warning against the adoption by American 
institutions of the system of apprentice-teachers, which has 
proved the bane of deaf-mute education in Britain—a system 
which we regret to observe is already being tried in the New 
York Insiitution. From dear-bought experience we do not 
hesitate to predict the failure of the experiment, unless regu- 
lated by conditions very different from those that have sur- 
rounded it on the other side of the Atlantic. Unless the 
youth thus bound, in the most susceptible and formative period 
of life, to an enterprise demanding the highest qualifications 
of head and heart, be faithfully taught and trained in the prin- 
ciples and practice of the art, as well as the grave duties and 
responsibilities of the teacher’s vocation—not left to pick wp 
at hap-hazard, by thoughtless imitation, a mere mechanical 
expertness in colloquial signs, or dexterity in alphabetic 
manipulation, while denied adequate opportunity and means 
of intellectual culture and moral refinement—they will either 
quit the work in disgust so soon as they can escape from it; 
or, with a few honorable exceptions of course, will remain in 
it, with meagre conceptions of its capabilities, duties and 
rewards, stunted mental and moral development, and limited 
or sordid aims and aspirations—to drag outa listless, stagnant 
and profitless professional existence. This is no fancy sketch, 
but a feeble outline of melancholy fact. ‘‘We speak that we 
do know and testify that we have seen.” 

Of the young men who commenced the work along with the 
writer twenty-two years ago, or with whom he has been asso- 
ciated since that time, not one is now connected with the pro- 

Jession. One dear friend, whose bright promise of usefulness 
lies buried in a premature grave, fell at his post in the oldest 
and largest of the institutions in the mother country, a victim 
to his own self-sacrificing devotion to duty, under pressure of 
a system that calls for the sternest condemnation. The rest 
have all abandoned the work and betaken themselves to other 
pursuits less exhausting in their nature, less remote from the 
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amenities of social life, as well as affording more reasonable 
prospect of a competent and respectable support. The writer 
claims no credit that he has not followed their example.. 
Thrown into contact with the deaf and dumb from his earliest 
years, and led by paternal example and the associations of . 
home training to engage in their instruction, he has been 
detained, by a combination of Providential circumstances, in 
the path from which the comrades of his youth have long since: 
diverged. 

Having dwelt at considerable length on some of the disad- 
vantages and causes of the want of a complete series of text- 
books adapted to the requirements of deaf-mute instruction— 
the question of a remedy for the evil should next claim our 
attention; but lest we may have already trespassed unduly on 
the patience of the reader, we defer the consideration of this 
branch of the subject to a future occasion. We hope in another 
paper to discuss the what, the how, and the wherewithal of the 
desiderated improvement—in other words, to state our views 
as to the kind of books required, the principles on which they 
should be constructed, and the means by which they are to be 
secured. 


INSTITUTION REPORTS. 


We have before us the last reports of the American Asylum, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Indiana, Tennessee, 
Illinois, Georgia, Missouri, Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, Co- 
lumbia, California, Minnesota, and Clarke Institutions. In 
these publications, the Principals of the several Institutions 
have been accustomed to discuss, not only topics of local in- 
terest, but also questions of a general character, and the files. 
of the reports of some American Institutions are much sought 
for as ably presenting the range of topics pertaining to the 
education of the deaf and dumb. Not to draw distinctions. 
among those who now prepare these reports, all who are 
interested in the advancement of the deaf-mute must feel that 
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@ debt of gratitude is due to Dr. Peet and Mr. Turner for 
their investigations and labors, which have been made the 
common property of all by the annual reports of the New 
York Institution and the American Asylum. 

The reports of the present year are not inferior to their pre- 
decessors, and exhibit well the present phases of thought and 
speculation in the profession and the wants, condition, and 
prospects of the several Institutions. The subjeet of Artio- 
ULATION has challenged the attention of all engaged in the 
work of educating the deaf and dumb, and indeed of the whole 
community; and has received full consideration in these re- 
ports, as will be seen by the copious extracts we make from 
them. 


ARTICULATION, 


The report of the American Asylum, after quoting the res- 
olutions passed at the Conference of the Principals at Wash- 
ington in May 1868, adds: 

“Tt will be noticed that the general principles here set 
forth are those upon which this Institution has been con- 
ducted since its establishment. While signs, the natural lan- 
guage of the deaf-mute, have always been made the medium 
of instruction, both for the intellectual development of the 
pupil and to teach him to understand and to use written lan- 
guage, special attention has been given to retaining and im- 
proving the articulation of semi-mutes.” 

The report proceeds to defend the language of signs from 
the charges of rudeness and crudeness; want of pronouns, 
prepositions, moods and tenses; unintelligibility as a medium 
of intercourse with hearing persons, and lack of precision. It 
concludes the discussion in the following language: 

“The instruction of the deaf and dumb has now been pros- 
ecuted for something more than a hundred years. It has 
been conducted, in the main, by men distinguished for brilliant 
talents, sound judgment and practical skill, as well as for 
Christian charity. The published treatises on this subject, 
discussing methods of teaching, theories, and principles of the 
art, number several hundreds in several different languages. 
Have the experience, the investigations, the patient labor of a 
hundred years settled any principles? Taught any lessons ? 
Fixed upon any reliable results? These questions can have 
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but one reply; a reply that can neither be evaded nor ignored, 
It is the conclusion so often reiterated in these discussions, as 
the substantial ground we have always occupied—that, while 
semi-mute and semi-deaf children should be taught articulate 
speech, the great mass of congenital mutes can never acquire it 
or be benefitted by it.” 

“Tt seems that the experiment of teaching congenital mutes 
by articulation, is to be again tried in this country. To this 
new trial of an old experiment we have nothing to object, 
though we have no occasion to embark in it ourselves. We 
fear two evils may result from the trial. One is, that many 
deaf children will be subjected to long and tedious processes, 
from which they will receive little or no benefit, and thus the 
will lose the opportunity for education; and the other, that in 
the hearts of many parents, expectations will be excited that 
will be utterly disappointed. We regard it, however, as 
desirable that the trial should again be made. Old results 
have been so palpably ignored, and so many extravagant 
assertions have been made, of successes that have never been 
realized, that the best way to satisfy the public mind, is again 
to institute the practical test. While we wish the experiment 
the highest success, we confess to but a faint expectation that. 
more satisfactory results will be reached than have been 
attained in the past. Let the education of deaf-mutes by artic- 
ulation, without signs, be faithfully and fairly tried, and let. 
intelligent persons note carefully the degree of success and its 
value. 

“The issue, and the only one in dispute is, whether congen- 
ital mutes can be taught to use and understand lauguage, and 
to communicate with others more intelligibly and satisfacto- 
rily by vocal speech, or by the use of natural signs. To the 
determination of this question, we invite the attention of intel- 
ligent men.” 

The report of the New York Institution says upon ‘this 
subject: 

“There are two classes of children who are entitled to the 
privileges and benefits of a special institution for deaf-mutes. 

First, the true deaf and dumb, those whose deafness is either 
congenital, or supervened at so early an age that the child 
never acquired such a familiarity with speech as to make the 
acquisition permanent, or whose illness was of such a character 
that all memory of speech was lost. It is this class whose 
education was so long held impossible, and still is justly con- 
sidered to demand not only skill in peculiar processes, but 
more than common labor, patience and perseverance on the 
part beth of teacher and pupil. 
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The second class are those technically called semi-mutes, 
who before the loss of their hearing, acquired the faculty of 
speech, with the development of ideas which that acquisition 
implies, and who still speak so as to be understood in their 
own family circle. Where the children included in this class 
have learned to read, they often become very fond of reading, 
and make great advances in knowledge without any other 
advantages of education than access to a well chosen collection 
of books. There are some, both of those who had and of 
those who had not learned to read before their misfortune, 
who, by cultivating a native qiuckness of perception, become 

. remarkably proficient in distinguishing words on the lips of 
their acquaintances. To these may be added a few who, 
through partial hearing, have acquired an imperfect speech. 

Great as are the advantages which the Institution affords 
to the first class, whose rescue from the deepest ignorance and 
degradation is its chief end and aim, a residence in it is not 
less attractive to the second class, whose superior mental de- 
velopment enables them better to appreciate its privileges so 
far beyond anything accessible to them among those who hear 
and speak. There are none of our pupils who profit more by 
the educational advantages of the Institution, or enjoy more 
keenly its intellectual, social and religious privileges than 
these semi-mutes. 

Though the use of the enlarged and cultivated language of 
signs is one of the chief attractions of the Institution, even to 
the semi-mutes, since by that medium of communication they 
attain to that ease, rapidity and graphic clearness in the 
exchange of ideas, which is essential to the highest social en- 
joyment, and which leaves far behind every other medium 
available to the deaf, still it is true, as a general rule, that, 
for purposes of instruction, explanations and repetitions of 
lessons can, for a class of semi-mutes, be made, not indeed 
more rapidly or attractively, but as clearly by means of words, 
written on the black-board or spelled on the fingers. For a 
class of true deaf-mutes the case is different; explanations 
being for them far clearer and more impressive when skillfully 
made in their own vernacular of signs than when given in 
words. 

This difference in the mental characteristics of the two 
classes of pupils, joined to a desire to please the anxious 
parents of the semi-mutes, by doing all that could be done to 
preserve and improve their powers of articulation and lip 
reading, has prompted the experiment, just begun, of collect- 
ing the semi-mutes, except those now in the High Class, in a 
department by themselves, under the care of a special teacher 
in articulation, with such assistants as may be found necessary. 
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Dr. Orrick Metcalfe who has accepted a temporary appoint- 
ment as special teacher of articulation, is a physician of 
thorough education, talent, character, and experience in his 
profession. In addition to his labors in teaching language 
and other branches of education, through articulation and lip 
reading, aided by the manual alphabet and writing, to a class’ 
of semi-mutes, he has entered with enthusiasm on a course of 
examinations and experiments, having for its object to test 
more fully than has yet been done the very important and 
interesting question, whether the hearing of some of the deaf 
and dumb cannot be restored; or, at least, so far ameliorated 
that they may become able to distinguish the human voice by 
the aid of some sort of acoustic apparatus; an ear trumpet, for 
example. 

As has been stated, Dr. Metcalfe’s experiments have onl 
just begun. The results are awaited with much interest. It 
is hoped that they may be such that you will feel authorized 
to appeal to the Legislature for a special appropriation to 
sustain this department, as it is of a character more costly than 
the ordinary receipts of the Institution would justify it in 
keeping in operation.” 

The Principal quotes the resolutions of the Conference, and 
adds: 


“Our action on this subject, it will be seen, is in accor- 
dance with the resolutions of the Conference. The experi- 
ment we have just inaugurated in articulation, while it cannot 
be regarded as an effort to give our pupils a higher degree of 
intellectual cultivation, will still give a portion of them an 
accomplishment that will be useful in their own families, and 
may promote their social enjoyments.” 

The Principal of the Ohio Institution writes: 


“The extent to which articulation can be secured varies in 
different cases. Sometimes a semi-mute, although having 
some skill in talking, will make less progress than a congenital 
mute possessing more mental vigor and earnestness. The 
tendency to dumbness after deafness has intervened, it is ver 
difficult to counteract. The best place to do it is the child’s 
home. The next best place is a school, the smaller the 
better, where the pupil will associate with as many speaking 
persons as possible. Deaf persons aggregated tend irrepress- 
ibly to sign-making. If articulation and lip-reading are to 
become the language of the pupil, the sooner they are begun 
and relied upon, the better. if the mental operations of the 
child’ and his spontaneous conversations are made up of signs, 
articulation will be acquired very slowly and very soon for- 
gotten. It will have an exotic life at school, to be retained 
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afterwards only by beginning to rely upon it, as should have 
been done at the start. First steps will necessarily be slow, 
but not so slow as is sometimes supposed.” 

“As to the extent to which articulation can be taught, 
instructors are not agreed. The limit to which it can be 
carried with profit will define itself clearly whenever it is tried 
in good faith. It should be taught, if taught at all, for use 
and not as an accomplishment. All who can acquire it by a 
reasonable outlay of labor should be taught it. The impres- 
sion in this country has been that very few can attend to it 
with profit. In Germany, where for seventy-five years the 
attempt has been made to teach all by articulation, to-day we 
witness the giving up of the argument, by the introduction of 
the sign method into the most enterprising schools. It has 
been found necessary for those who cannot learn to talk, and 
who are now admitted to be the majority of the pupils. En- 
glish schools, with less patience, have given up articulation in 
most cases. In France and those continental schools following 
the French system, we see, on the other hand, a kindly leaning 
toward the German method. Articulating classes have been 
formed in the best of theseinstitutions, and all admitted into them 
who evince talent and tact for theart. In our own country, 
where for fifty years the French system has prevailed, there 
have been established recently two articulating schools—one 
at New York City, and one at Northampton, Mass. They 
are intended to meet the convictions of thinking men, that the 
speech of some deaf mutes should receive more cultivation than 
has been possible in existing institutions. Whether or not 
the opinions of the prime movers are too sanguine, and likely 
to be modified hereafter by a wiser experience, is not worth 
inquiring. It is fortunate that the effort to educate all deaf- 
mutes by articulation, with the total disuse of signs, will 
have a full experiment in the hands of earnest believers in its 
feasibility. The results are not yet sufficiently evident to 
warrant decided conclusions. Both schools are small, like a 
family, a circumstance very favorable to their success.” 

After quoting the 1esolutions adopted at the Conference of 
Principals in 1868, Mr. Fay adds: 

‘The methods of such instruction are the same used in all 
schools teaching enunciation carefully. The pupils in question 
might be taught there. But the fact that they never have 
been taught there, except in rare instances, is well nigh proof 
that they never will be. The greater labor, the slower pro- 
gress and the closer individual attention required, deter most 
teachers from undertaking the task. Such children will be 
brought to some central school where the necessary labor, 
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patience and attention are habitual and uniform. The 
tendency arising at once and to be counteracted, will be 
the use of signs instead of speech. At the same time there 
will exist the usual advantages of better grades, more skillful 
teaching, and more agreeable and stimulating social feeling. 
If such a school could be separated from the sign school, its. 
success would be greater. At present it may not perhaps 
be best to advocate such a separation, but to develop such 
instruction in institutions already existing, where, however, 
for the greater number, it is probable that instruction must 
always be given in signs.” 

Mr. Melntire gives his views in the Indiana report, as 
follows: 


“ At the close of last session, it will be remembered by 
the members of tlie Board, we recommended that more 
special instruction should be given in articulation and read- 
ing from the lips to such of the pupils as could be benefitted 
by such training. At the meeting in July last, we were 
authorized to form one or more classes for this purpose. 
We had hoped to organize one class at the opening of this 
session, but have been disappointed in securing a teacher 
for this special service. In the meantime, as has been the 
case heretofore, those pupils who are only partially deaf, 
and those who had lost their hearing after they had 
learned to speak, and who retain in any measure the power 
of articulation, have been put in the regular classes under 
speaking teachers, to be trained in the use of articulate 
speeeh. Our purpose in this has been mainly to retain and 
improve the power of speech which they possess. We con- 
sider articulation and lip reading mere accomplishments, 
practicable in some measttre in most cases, and desirable in 
all in which it can be had without the sacrifice of greater 
interests. Mere mechanical articulation is not education 
any more than mere mechanical’ writing, and in a lar, 
majority of deaf'and dumb it cannot be obtained im any useful 
degree, except at the sacrifice of the more important intel- 
lectual and moral training which they need.. There are in 
this Institution, as there are in all others of the kind, a con- 
siderable number of semi-deaf persons and semi-mutes, who 
possess more or less perfectly the faculty of speech. This 
ought to be retained and cultivated. The change proposed 
is to separate these pupils from the others, and form them 
into classes for sienial instruction in this accomplishment. 
It is not intended to change the basis of our system of 
instruction at all, but todo in a better manner what we 
admit we have done impertectly before. 
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“We have no sympathy with the theory so urgently put 
forward in Massachusetts, of late years, by a few influential 
‘gentlemen, by which articulation is made the basis of in- 
struction, and the language of natural signs is repudiated 
as injurious, Articulation never can become the chief in- 
strument of instruction with the mass of the deaf and dumb, 
much less the sole instrument. ‘The change proposed is a 
radical one. The discussions on the subject have been able 
and earnest for some years past. We have watched them 
with much interest, but have taken little part in them. The 
system of instruction pursued in this Institution was 
derived from the American Asylum at Hartford, and is in 
all essential respects the same as pursued there and in the 
American Institutions generally.” 

“Tt is formed on the natural language of signs, as its 
fundamental! principle. Signs are used, not as an end, but 
asa meanstoanend. The great end proposed is the culti- 
vation of the intellectual and moral powers of the individual 
in such a manner as shall render him a useful member of 
society, and lead him, by the faithful discharge of all his 
duties, to prepare for, and to aspire to the happiness which 
awaits the good in a future world. That this method is 
capable of accomplishing this purpose for the mass of the 
deaf and dumb, better than any yet proposed, we have not 
the shadow of doubt. Natural signs are the only instru- 
ments of thought the deaf-mute has when brought to the 
teacher, and are much more intelligible and more easily 
learned and used than the artificial arbitrary signs of the 
position and motions of the vocal organs. ‘The vocal signs 
are representatives of sounds, and the pupil must master the 
vocalization of sound before he can lens an instrument of 
thought; whereas, in the other case natural signs are al ways 
significant, and the immediate representation of ideas and 
things, as well as of words whether written or spoken. 

The question is not, Can semi-mutes and satel persons 
be taught by articulation? Every one knows that most of 
them can. Nor is it, Can congenitally deaf persons be 
taught to speak? For every teacher of experience knows 
that such persons, of good intellect and perfect vocal organs, 
can be trained to a mechanical pronunciation of words, and 
in rare instances, to a free use of vocal language. But the 
practical question is, which is the best means for the mass 
of the deaf and dumb? Which is capable of accomblishing 
the greatest good to the greatest number ? 

No subject relating to education has been more thoroughly 
discussed among educated and philanthropic men than this. 
The tendency of these discussions has been greatly to pro- 
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mote the education of this class of persons and to bring 
about a greater unanimity of feeling and concert of action. 

We adopt the resolutions passed by the National Conven- 
tion of Superintendents and Principals of American Institu- 
tions, held last May in Washington, as expressing our 
sentiments on this subject.” 


The last report of the California Institution is dated 
Sept. 30, 1867. Mr. Wilkinson then wrote: 


“This method* is based upon the French system of signs, 
the primal] idea of which is that words are arbitrary symbols, 
and no more essential to the expression of thought than the 
nine digits are essential to the statement of mathematical 
ideas. It is unfortunate that the terms speech and language 
are used synonymously. Speech is really the articulate 
utterance of intelligible sounds, while language is a mere 
general term, and whatever its etymological derivation 
may be, has come to mean any symbolism by which the 
inner thought is made outward, and may be addressed to- 
the eye, as in the case of writing or signs. Language, that 
is the use of symbols to express thought, is necessary to: 
mental development, but speech is not absolutely essential 
thereto, and when it is artificial, as in the case of parrots. 
and magpies, it is no evidence of intelligence. Accepting 
this distinction, we perceive the fundamental error of 
Heinicke. He held that without speech there could be no 
mental development, and, therefore, de voted all his art and 
energies to imparting to his pupils an artificial articulation. 

During the last two years a warm discussion has been 
carried on in various prominent journals at the East, elicited 
by the proposed introduction into American schools tor the 
‘deaf and dumb of this method. The measure has found 
most earnest advocates. Because these advocates are, with- 
out exception we believe, men practically unacquainted with 
the present modes in vogue among deaf-mute instructors, 
is no conclusive argument that they are wrong. 

Neither is an isolated case or two of successful articula- 
tion conclusive evidence that they are right. The discussion 
has now culminated in what we have long desired to see, 
the establishment of a school at Northampton, Mass , where 
the system is to be tried under the auspices of those who 
ardently believe in the practicability of teaching articula- 
tion. Weneed no turtherargument, but rathera comparison 
of results, not between Germany and America, where the 
results are obtained in diverse languages and translated into 
the exaggerated hyperboles of inexperienced visitors, but 
between Northampton and Hartford or New York, where 


* Referring to the method of teaching in common in American Institutions, 
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pupils educated in the use of a common language can be 
brought face to face, in the presence of professional experts. 
Let the test be for mental development, and not for parrot 
utterances, and if that test prove the superiority of the 
German system over the American, we can assure the able 
Chairman of the Massachusetts Board of State Charities, 
that no professional pride will prevent the speedy introduc- 
tion of that system into the California school for the deaf 
and dumb.” 

The last Michigan report has the following paragraph in 
connection with a statement of the,doings of the Conference 
at Washington: 

“In accordance with the resolutions passed by the Con- 
ference, a recommendation was laid before the Tsustecs of 
this Institution, advising the appointment of a teacher, who 
should give his time solely to this department of instruction. 
George L. Brockett, who has been a teacher here for the 
past three years, and whose attainments in the language of 
signs will be of much service in his new field of labor, has 
been placed in charge of the department of articulation. 
From the results already attained, it is believed that much 
benefit will be conferred upon the semi-mutes and the semi- 
deaf thus instructed, while the extreme view that signs 
should be altogether dispensed with, and that all instruction 
should be imparted by articulation and lip-reading, is one 
with which we have no sympathy whatever.” 

The Trustees of the Wisconsin Institution in their report 


make the following statement: 

“Miss Rogers visited our Institution the past summer, 
and gave the trustees and teachers instruction in her method 
of teaching. She is very sanguine that it isthe true method 
in a majority of cases and will in a short time be adopted. 
While here she inspired so much confidence in her mode, 
‘ the trustees felt it a duty to make the trial in our Institu- 
tion. They had a class formed at the commencement of 
the present term, and put under the instruction of Miss 
Eddy. Miss Eddy has for many years been a successful 
teacher in the Institution, and is very confident in Miss 
Rogers’ system of oral instruction for the deaf and dumb. 
She has been engaged with her class fur about two months. 
The progress which some of the class has made during this 
short time is quite surprising to all who have taken the 
opportunity to witness the same. The deaf and dumb have 
been taught to speak in this Institution, and some of the 
class speak with remarkable clearness. In the beginning 
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the progress is slow—the task difficult and laborious on the 
part of the teacher. But the trustees accord to Miss Eddy 

reat praise for what she has done, and are confident of her 
uture success. Persons may be incredulous in this matter, 
but, we say to such, come and see for yourselves. They will 
then believe, and their incredulity will vanish away. An- — 
other year will enable the trustees to speak more at large 
on this highly important subject.” 

Mr. Gillett in the report of the [llinois Institution writes: 

“ Should the experiments being now made in certain parts 
of the country demonstrate the practicability of the instruc- 
tion of the deaf and dunb, or of a considerable portion of 
them, by the method of articulation and lip-reading, so that 
the sign language may be, to a considerable extent, dis- 

ensed with, it is hoped that there will be induced in them a 
better development of character than as a class they have 
yet manifested. 

It is a proposition too obvious to require argument, that 
intimate association with the mass of mankind, upon the 
basis of a common vernacular, which this method, it is 
claimed if successful, will effect, will promote a formation 
of character more conformable to that of persons in the 
possession of all their faculties, than upon the basis of one 
which renders the mute practically a foreigner in society, 
and even in the home circle. This method should also pro- 
mote his intellectual progress and mental acumen, for it 
makes his language one having a literature, which the sign 
language has not, and, from the nature of the case, never 
can have. The language of natural signs is devoid of prep- 
ositions, conjunctions, pronouns, tenses and moods, and has 
no nomenclature of scientific and technical terms Thereis 
also pertaining to it a crudeness unfavorable to refined taste 
and poetic sentiment. Teachers of deaf mutes. who have 
spent a life time in their profession, and who have thoroughly 
masiered it, do not use the sign language in their social 
intercourse with one another, because it does not admit of 
the precision of statement which spoken language possesses. 
The absence of synonyms precluding the expression of nice 
shades of meaning, also renders it less satisfactory to one 
who is accustomed to the niceties of expression that spoken 
language favors, Hence, as far as the method of articula- 
tion and lip-speaking is available to the deaf and dumb, it is 
superior to the system of signs. 

What the extent of such availability is, we have no satis- 
factory means of determining, except by actual experiment, 
which will require a term of years. For the majority of 
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semi-mutes, it is doubtless practicable, while for the greater 
part of natural mutes, it probably is not feasible. The tes- 
timovy of the European instructors who have practiced it, 
is not harmonious. Their error has been in insisting upon 
it as best adapted to all natural as well as semi-mutes. The 
mistake of American instructors has been, that while prac- 
ticing the system of signs best suited to the entire class, 
they have, unfortunately, neglected another, which, to an 
important portion of their pupils, is calculated to accom- 
plish a greater amount of good. This mistake is one very 
naturally occurring in the circumstances of the case.” 

“ Forty-two per cent. of the deaf and dumb are cases of 
acquired deafness; but many of these lost hearing so early 
in life that they have not distinct recollection of articulate 
speech, and labor under the same practical disadvantages 
as those who are congenital mutes, Accordingly the number 
of semi-mutes to whom articulation is specially applicable 
will be reduced below that per centage. This reduction 
will, however, be measurably compensated by some natural 
mutes—sometimes termed exceptional cases, but of whose 
relative number we have no means of judging—of great 
acuteness of perception, who will be among the most expert 
of lip readers, and become somewhat proficient in viva voce 
communications. There is alsosome reason to suppose that 
these exceptional cases may exceed the average of semi- 
mutes in the acquirement and exercise of elementary sounds 
separately, though they may fail to use them in conversation 
so successfully. The greatest diligence, patience and per- 
severance on the part of both classes, will be requisite for 
success; and here probably will be experienced one of the 
greatest difficulties of the teacher of the method of articula- 
tion. Halfa century has elapsed since the enlightened senti- 
ment of this country undertook toalleviate the condition of the 
deaf and dumb;*money by millions has been expended by a 
generous people, who would cheerfully have contributed more 
if needful. It is time that American Institutions should rest 
on their own experience in every methed promising, though 
remotely, any advantage to this unfortunate class, and not 
depend on the conflicting testimony of foreign Institutions. 

“It is true that the matter has never been wholly lost 
sight of in our American Institutions, but there has not been 
in any one of them three months’ thorough and systematic 
instruction in articulation and lip-reading to any one class, 
either of congenital orsemi-mutes. This may to some appear 
an incidental defect of the American system, but in the 
estimation of others it is a radical oversight of those who 
are responsible for the greatest possible improvement of 
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this interesting class ot the community. No country in the 
world is more favorable for testing this and every other 
humane enterprise than ours, and no people would rendera 
more patient and interested observation. 

In pursuance of authority given me by resolution of your 
Board, Sept. 2d, 1868, two classes in Articulation were 
formed after the opening of the present term. The improve- 
ment made by these pupils in the short time they have been 
under this instruction, 1s very encouraging, and, contrary to 
our expectations, is miore so in the case of the natural mutes 
than of the semi-mutes. Only six weeks have passed since 
the first steps were taken towards the organization of these 
classes, and part of that time several of the pupils have been 
interrupted in their study by the measles, so that we have 
not sufficient dataon which to predicate any positive theories 
or prognostications, further than to say that our expecta- 
tions for so short a period have been realized, and that we 
feel very great encouragement to press on the experiment. 
The success thus far achieved in the second class is mainly 
due tothe indominable perseverance and skill of Miss Trask, 
its teacher, whose name it is only just that I should specially 
mention. Her ingenuity has been called into very frequent 
and trying exercises, though she had passed two oole at 
the Northampton Schools, witnessing the processes of Miss 
Rogers who kindly extended her every facility for so doing. 
I desire to express our appreciation of the favor so cheers 
fully accorded by Miss Rogers.” . 

Mr. Talbot in the lowa report says: 

“Of late the question has been much agitated in certain 
quarters, whether American teachers of deaf-mutes have not 
been all wrong, and whether there is not a more excellent way 
to instruct the deaf and dumb, viz: byarticulation withoutany 
signs, actually teaching the dumb to speak. A school has 
recently been opened at Northampton, Mass., which is 
designed to carry out these views. 

“Some misrepresentations have been made as to the use of 
signs in our institutions, which should be corrected. Our 
teachers are spoken of as aiming to teach signs, as though 
the signs were the end and not the means of instruction. 
So far as I am aware, our institutions use the sign language 
only for the latter purpose; exactly as the lecturer, the 

reacher, or other instructor uses spoken language. 

“Furthermore, the sign language is capable of develop- 
ment, and may then be used for setting forth the higher and 
more abstruse ideas; for which additional reason attention is 
progeny iven to it, as a means of rapid communication 
with the deaf and and dumb. 
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All who are concerned in the education of the deaf and 
dumb, will watch with interest for the results that may be 
attained in the new institution at Northampton; and if they 
prove superior to those under the French system, as used in 
this country, we must be penser. to adopt whatever im- 
presesents there are to befoundin it. But we must remem- 

r that change is not, necessarily, improvement; and wisely 
arranged institutions should not be disturbed for slight. 
reasons, 

Signs will continue to be the most natural, most conve- 
nient, and most.effective form of communication with those 
who are too deaf to speak; and will, therefore, probabl 
always hold their placein ourinstitutions. It will doubtless 
be better to discourage their free use in the advanced classes, 
for the parpose of securing more exact use ot connected. 
language; but the language will be that of the manual 
alphabet, or that which is written, rather than that which 
is oral or articulate.” 

Mr. Noyes, in his report of the Minnesota Institution, 
publishes the resolutions of the Conference, commending 
them in these words: 

“T trust you will not look upon the above resolutions and 
recommendations as the vain speculations of visionary 
theorists. They express the sentiments of eminently prac- 
tical men, and they were almost unanimous in the adoption 
of them. 

“There are now at least one-fifth of all our pupils who are 
receiving more or less instruction daily in articulation and 
lip-reading. More could be accomplished with an ex- 
perienced teacher, but until the time comes when it shall 
seem obvious to us all that such a teacher ought to be 
ean ay by the present arrangement will be continued, in the 
hope that our success will demonstrate the importance and 
practicability of teaching a portion of our pupils chiefly by 
articulation.” 

The Missouri report quotes the Conference resolutions, 
and recommends the appointment of a teacher in articula- 
tion, regarding the combination of the French and German 
methods as progress in the right direction. 

The Columbia Institution report is an exceedingly val- 
uable document, as it contains the stenographic report of the 
discussion of the subject of articulation, at the meeting of 
the Conference in May 1868. 
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The President of the Clarke Institution writes in his report. 
as follows: 


“The founders of this school had two objects in view: 
1st. The removal of the barrier which has heretofore sepa- 
rated the deaf mute from the surrounding world, so far as it 
can be removed; 2d. The general education of the deaf. 

“No argument is needed to prove the superiority of a sys-' 
- tem of instruction which will readily accomplish these ends. 
However perfect the education of the deaf mute, he is but’ 
a stranger in a strange land if signs are his’ vernacular;. ' 
that is, if he thinks in signs, and communicates by signs. 
The language of those about him is not his own; the books 
that he reads are written in a foreign tongue. How can 
this wall of separation be broken down? Partially, by 
giving him a spoken language. ; 

Articulation is a mere mechanical effort of the vocal 
organs. Itcan be taught even to many animals. With 
proper care and training, it can, of course, be taught to the 
deaf-mute. This is no longer a mooted question; it is an 
established fact, of which the experience at this school is a 
sufficient confirmation. By lip-reading, the thoughts of the 
speaker are conveyed to the deaf by the medium of the 
eye, which may be trained to translate the motions of the lips" 
made in articulation, as the ear learns to distinguish between 
the sounds of the different syllables. But in learning articula~ 
tion and lip-reading, the child is at the same time acquiring, 
not only his own language, but that of his family, his’ 
friends, and hiscountry Heis making himself one of them. 
If it is urged that more time and care are required to teach: 
articulation and lip-reading than signs, is not the result 
attained worth all the additional labor? If the youth’ 
leaves the school, able to converse with those with whom he’ 
is brought in daily contact, if not with strangers, and ever 
increasing this ability to understand and to be understood, 
by constant practice, surely his life will be happier and: 
more useful than if all his communication must be by asign 
language, which is foreign to others, or in a written lan- 

uage, which is foreign to himself. The success which has 
thus far attended the system adopted at this school, warrants 
the belief that its graduates will be proficient in lip-reading— 
will generally articulate sufficiently to converse with family 
and friends, and in many cases with strangers, especially 
_ when the deaf child had some language before hearing was: 
lost, or is only semi-mute or semi-deat. 

But at tbe Clarke Institution, instruction in articulation 
and lip-reading is not pursued to the exclusion or the neg- 
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lect of general education. One of the great merits of our 
system is, that general education is not only not neglected, . 
but is greatly promoted by the course of instruction pur- 
sued. Even if it were true, that during the first two or 
three years, the progress of the child is not so rapid as when 
taught by signs, (an admission we are by no means pre- 
pared to make,) re instruction is commenced at a much 
earlier period. The time which would otherwise have been 
sg in idleness and ignorance is employed in overcoming 
the difficulties which attend the early stages of instruction, 
and before the age is reached when signs are usually first 
taught, the child is fairly started on a path of progress at 
once rapid and assured. There is no contusion of idioms to 
be overcome. The text-books are not in a foreign tongue, 
which must be translated into signs. After a course of 
equal length with that devoted to the hearing child, ten, 
twelve or fifteen years, the progress of the deaf youth will 
compare not unfavorably with that of many of his more 
fortunate fellows. 
The development of our system during the past year has 
. accomplished all that was anticipated by its originators. 
The classes of deaf-mutes for whom it is specially applicable, 
as mentioned in our first report, are (1,) those who lost 
their hearing at three years and upwards, after acquiring 
some language, which they retain; (2,) those who are semi- 
deaf, and can distinguish articulate sounds, but not readily 
enough to attend the common school with profit; and (38,) 
those who became deaf under three years old, who have 
good mental ability, and a capacity for learning to speak. 
And it will hardly be advisable for any except these three 
classes of children to apply for admission here, since prefer- 
ence must be given to those who will benefit most by the 
instruction afforded.” 


These extracts reveal very clearly the attitude of our Insti- 
tutions towards this question. We rejoicethat it is not to be 
left tothe balancing of mere theories, nor even to the experi- 
ments of the past; but that the trial is to be made in America 
both in schools started with articulation as the basis, and also 
in our older Institutions. We ought not to be satisfied till we 
secure in some way the advantages of both systems of teach- 
ing deaf-mutes. It cannot be denied that in general the 
teaching of articulation to those who, it is admitted by all, 
can be benefitted by it, has been neglected in this country, 
and we feel grateful to those who have so zealously and 
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persistently brought this fact before the public. While we 

do not see the necessity for separate schools, and while we 

fear that in many cases time will be lost in experimenting 

and sanguine hopes disappointed, yet we believe the dis-: 
cussion will result in good, and that the American Institu- 

tions will by practical experiment reach such adjustment of 
methods of instruction that the varied wants of the different 

classes of the deaf in our institutions shall be met. 

Two tendencies in this discussion are very gratifying. The 
necessity of bringing pupils into the Institution at an earlier 
age for the sake of more successful experiment in articulation 
tends to lengthen the course of instruction; which is extreme- 
ly desirable for the deafand dumb under either system. Then 
the necessity of more individual instruction and of dividing 
the pupils into classes with reference to articulation, tends to 
increase the number of teachers; which is a necessity that has 
always been felt and acknowledged. We cannot but antici- 
pate thatasthe result, directly and indirectly, of this discussion 
of methods of teaching and classes of the deaf, a more liberal 
spirit is to prevail in and towards our Deaf and Dumb In- 
stitutions, and that henceforth the aim will be not merely to 
show which practices the most rigid economy and educates 
at the smallest sum per capita, but which produces the best 
results; the Institutions ceasing to be regarded as Savings 

- Fund Societies and charitable asylums, and becoming truly 
educational schools, 

The reports of the Illinois and Ohio Institutions refer to 
the desirableness of petitioning Congress for an appropria- 
tion of public lands for the education of the deaf and dumb, 


thus: 
PUBLIC LANDS. 


“ By the laws of the United States, one thirty-sixth of 
the public domain is appropriated for school and educa- 
tional purposes, The deaf and dumb have never enjoyed 
any of the benefits of this eminently wise provision, and in 
common schools and ordinary educational establishments 
they never can; yet there is no well-founded reason 
why some equivalent provision, to meet their case, should 
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not be made by the General Government. Indeed, to two 
Deaf and Dumb Institutions, a large grant of public lands 
was made by Congress many years ago. This grant, in the 
case.of one, produced a fund amounting to halfa million: 
dollars, the productive interest of which is applied to the 
reduction of annual appropriations by the State Government.. 

As the precedent has been established in the case of the 
Institution in Connecticut, and confirmed in that of the 
Kentucky Institution, there is no reason why Illinois, the . 
Giant State of the Mississippi Valley, should not come also to 
the enjoyment of her rights, or, to say the least, of an equal 
privilege with others in this matter. I am of the opinion 
that if your honorable Board would invite the attention of 
our Legislature to this subject, and they, in turn, call it to 
the notice of our Senators and Representatives in Congres, 
that the grant would be made, and an act of simple justice 
thus be done our State and our deaf and dumb.” 


' The above extract is from the Illinois report, which the 
Ohio report seconds as follows: 


“T am informed that an effort will be made at this session 
of Congress, to secure an appropriation of the public land 
for the endowment of various deaf and dumb institutious in 
the country. Such endowments were originally granted to 
the American Asylum at Hartford, Conn., and the Kentucky 
Asylum. While Ohio is abundantly able and ready to sup- 
port her own Asylum trom her general revenue, yet, if other 

tates urge their requests for a land grant, we should insist 
that it be made general.” 


We find the following singular sentiments in the report of 
the Board of Trustees of the Georgia Institution: 


SALARIES. 


“It is very difficult to obtain, in many instances, persons 
qualified to take charge of an Institution like this, even at high 
salaries. Not that this peculiar species of literature is more 
difficult to acquire than any other, but the chances of getting 
employment even after they have spent their time and 
money acquiring it, is doubtful, as there is but one Insti- 
tution in each State, and it only requires a few teachers to 
form a full corps; hence but few engage in the acquisition 
of this peculiar language, and it is not common that one 
well qualified, and combines the high moral qualities, can 
be easily procured. The Board of this Institution for many 
years felt the necessity of providing for its future wants in the 
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way of teachers, and induced two young men of promise who 
lived, and were raised in this vicinity, into the Institution, 
and educated for the purpose of supplying its wants, in the 
way ot teachers. 
“There seems to be a strange infatuation befalling all 
teachers of deaf and dumb. Their work is easy and their 
salary high, and knowing the scarcity of such qualifications, 
generally incline to extortion. The Boards, as a general 
thing, are obliged to accede to their exorbitant demands, 
or run the risk of stopping the Institution. The Board 
here would be in a dilemma, and this is no imaginary case, 
for it has occurred with this Board more than once.’ On 
the one hand, the interests of the Institution ought not tu 
suffer, or be suspended on account of the unreasonable 
exactions of teachers, nor ought the public funds be lavished 
upon those who seek to take advantage of its necessity. In 
thinking over the condition that an Institution and Board 
would be, and often are, really placed in, by the merciless 
cupidity of teachers, many plans suggest themselves, A 
necessity for a remedy exists, that a Board nor Institution 
should thus be sacrificed. - The most effectual and practical 
remedy against these evils would be the education of two 
young men, once in five years, by the State, whose procliv- 
ities for the sign language would indicate success, with the 
understanding and bonded pledge that they should teach in 
the State Institution at least for five years, at $1,000 per 
annum. This plan, in course of time, would work an 
effectual remedy for these existing circumstances. It would 
be economy in the State to adopt this plan, and not leave its 
future destinies to be jeopardized in the hands of incompe- 
tent teachers, whose chief qualifications are incompetency 
and extortion, This plan would ensure the right kind of 
teaching with certainty, and no doubt could be entertained 
of the qualifications of the teachers of the institutions. As 
the system is now practiced, there is a full scope for hum- 
bug and imposture. No one but an adept in the art can be 
a judge of wie = ae Trustees cannot be expected to be 
familiar even with the system of teaching, much less be 
judges, and after they have done all in their power to pro- 
cure a competent teacher, even at these unreasonable sal- 
aries, he is deemed a failure. Many years’ experience, as 
one of the Board of this Institution has fully convinced us, 
of the propriety of the plan here recommended.” 


It is not necessary to comment upon this by any extended 
remarks. The salaries thus objected to we find to be: Prin- 
cipal’s, $1,000; Ist Assistant's, $800; 2nd Assistant's, $300 

he Principal and 1st Assistant without board. 
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We do not know from what large experience the writer of 
this report makes his deductions when he brings the charge of 
extortion against “ all teachers of the deafand dumb,” but for 
the sake of our readers, who may not be conversant with 
American Institutions, we would remark that the Georgia 
Institution is not the largest and most influential in our 
country, and that the sentiments here expressed are not 
those that prevail among people who have given the most 
attention to the control of schools for the Deaf and Dumb. 
It is possible that the spirit here exhibited may account for 
the fact that the great and wealthy State of Georgia reports 
only fifty-one pupils in attendance, while other Institutions 
in smaller States have on their list three and four times that 
number. 

We have not heard of the adoption of this “Coolie system” 
of obtaining teachers in any of our large Institutions. 

We add also, for the information of those who are 
not familiar with the reports of our Institutions, that they 
are generally prepared by those whose use of the English 
language is intelligible and grammatically correct. 

Besides these topics, there are others to which we should 
be glad to refer, but in the space that is left can only epit- 
omize. The New York report treats of “Mechanical Edu- 
cation,” “ Initial Signs” and ‘“ Early Training;” the Penn- 
sylvania report gives its usual valuable table of “Causes of 
Deafness; the Columbia report explains the relations of 
that Institution to the General Government, the ‘ Course of 
Study of the National Deaf Mute College” and progress of 
buildings; the Indiana and Missouri reports call attention 
to the number of Deaf Mutes in those States and the neces- 
sity of extending the buildings of the Institutions; the Cal- 
ifornia report gives some account of their new building; 
the Wisconsin report asks for extension of time for its pupils 
and also for the establishment of a High Class; the Michi- 
gan report also asks that the time allowed the beneficiaries 
of the State be lengthened; the Minnesota report notices: 
the formation of a “‘ Normal Class;” the Virginia the neces- 
sity of establishing a separate Institution at Lynchburg or 
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Richmond for the colored deaf mutes; the Ohio hasa full 
account of the exercises at the formal opening of their new 
building; and the Illinois report gives valuable tables of 
causes of deafness and prevalence of deafness in the families of 
their pupils, course of study pursued in the Institution, 
necessity of extending the time allowed the pupils, the 
desirableness of greater separation of pupils in their dor- 
mitories, and the division of the Institution into two depart- 
ments, Primary and Academical. 


METHOD OF TEACHING FUNDAMENTAL RULES 
OF ARITHMETIC. 


BY SELAH WAIT, JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


By request of our esteemed Principal,* I have prepared an 
article on the subject of arithmetic, which I respectfully sub- 
mit to your consideration. In this article I set forth such 
modes of teaching its principles or rules as seem, in my judg- 
ment, most beneficial to the scholar. The best methods of 
teaching this branch of education ought to be considered and 
discussed for the guidance of the Teacher. It ranks among 
the most important branches of learning. No person should 
content himself with being a mere operative, but should always 
strive to attain the highest rank in his mee by thor- 
oughly mastering its principles. 

The whole course of instruction of the deaf mutes, from 
the first year to the year of graduation, should embrace the 
acquisition of the English language, and the study of Arith- 
metic. To prepare them to enter upon different arenas of 
life is of absolute and essential importance. They ought to 
devote themselves to the study of both those branches sof 
education from the beginning in order to develop and dis- 
cipline their minds, before they are matured. In order to 
best qualify them for business in after-life, arithmetic should 


*This paper was prepared for the Teacher’s Institute of the Illinois,Insti- 
stitntion. Ed. 
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be adopted in our earliest school-room exercises. This should 
receive attention in proportion to the mental capacity of the 
pupil. It is absurd to teach a child of six years, what can 
alone be mastered by a youth of sixteen. The law of intel- 
lectual development must be regarded in the study of Arith- 
metic as in all other studies. 

The first year of instruction is the time to begin arith- 
metical edification simultaneously with the teaching of lan- 
guage. I think it absurd to teach the latter before the former 
is begun. They ought to be taught together as normal 
children learn the two together. A certain portion of each 
day should be devoted to exercises in Arithmetic. Each rule 
should receive the attention ot the pupil till it is thoroughly 
understood, for the lack of such thoroughness is calculated to 
confuse and retard the mind in its progressive exercise, and 
thus disqualify the pupil for any sphere of business wherein 
he desires to place himself. When the mind is thus con- 
fused, discouragement and a loss of interest ensue. We have 
all observed some scholars whose minds have been improperly 
and imperfectly cultivated in mathematical exercises, who, as 
a result, are incompetent to grapple with the affairs of life. 
Ideem it proper to require of the scholar the unpleasant 
task of reviewing the rules repeatedly, till a thorough knowl- 
edge of them is obtained. Inaccuracy in the fundamental 
operations of arithmetic often causes. both the teacher and 
scholar much trouble and vexation. It interferes much with 
@ rapid advancement in the course of study. Much time must 
be consumed in correcting mistakes in the fundamental opera- 
tions which should never have been made. It is, therefore, of 
importance to require of the scholar attention to those opera- 
tions in succession, so as to give him skill and accuracy in 
computation. As the Fundamental Principles are the basis 
of all arithmetical branches, they ought to be so thoroughly 
understood as to give the scholar quickness and accuracy in 
computation in the other and higher branches. Should this 
thoroughness fail to be attained, the scholar will not be able 
to distinguish the relations of those principles when the mis- 
cellaneous questions are put to him. This is apt to produce 
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much discouragement and vexation on the part of teacher 
and scholar. Hence it is the part of wisdom to continue the 
scholar in the practice and study of the Elementary Prin- 
ciples, and to this end to furnish him examples so system- 
atically progressive, that the knowledge and discipline 
acquired will surely enable him to surmount all difficulties 
he may encounter. 

I think it advisable that the scholar should be taught not 
only the abstract operation but also mathematical defini- 
tions. These should be employed as a help to the compre- 
hension, enabling him to understand the various terms and 
their uses distinctly. It is not to be expected that at the 
commencement he will understand the scope and full mean- 
ing of the definitions. When the definitions are so obscure 
that he will have but a dim conception of them, they should. 
be clearly explained; otherwise he is led to believe that he 
really understands what he is comparatively ignorant of, 
As he progresses in this course, it is expedient to place diffi- 
culties gradually before him in such a manner as to excite 
increasing interest. Difficuliies that at first appear hardly 
comprehensible, if overcome to-day, will be easily mastered 
in the future. 

The answers to the examples, when they have been per- 
forméd, should be given in full in writing as well as in 
figures. This I consider as one of the most important aux- 
iliaries to the attainment of the mastery of language. This 
method of attaining that mastery has, however, I fear, been 
much unheeded to the serious disadvantage of many of our 
scholars who, after graduation, find themselves destitute of 
the knowledge of arithmetical language. . 

Special attention should be directed to those scholars who 
are backward in their arithmetical progress, so as to keep 
them on an equal footing with the rest. Thusthey may find 
great encouragement to put themselves to competitive ex- 
ercises. When they meet with real difficulties, they may 
avail themselves of the assistance of the teacher; but depend- 
ence on a teacher for assistance or explanation, when a 
16 
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simple difficulty is met with, is injurious to the learner, and 
should be avoided. Let them early be taught to depend on 
their own efforts. Those who rely on their own exertions, 
generally make the most successful arithmeticians, with 
minds better disciplined and more strengthened than they 
would otherwise have been. Care is to be taken that they 
do not form a habit of copying from, or depending upon 
others. 

For the purpose of exercising the judgment and improv- 
ing the powers of discrimination, examples under two or 
more rules are introduced in problems. This should be 
repeated till the knowledge is perfected. ‘ Line upon line,” 
and “precept upon precept” should be our motto. Require 
the scholars to exercise their minds upon the problematical 
questions and give the answers without the teacher's assist- 
ance. It is not to be supposed that the questions in printed 
examples are meant to be exhaustive, but only to form a 
basis for suggesting many more. The fault of asking too 
few questions rather than too many is to be particularly 
guarded against. 

In order to qualify the pupils to answer questions readily 
and quickly, it would be well to require of them mental ex- 
ercises in every rule a portion of each day. ‘To this course 
they should be urged, even if they. do uot feel so disposed. 
When they get to be men, they will find themselves much 
convenienced by ready and quick computation without 
being obliged to resort to the use of slate or paper. 

Iustructidn in the Fundamental Rudiments of arithmetic 
should begin the first year with Addition, with which it 
will be wholly occupied. The second, third, and fourth 
years will be occupied with subtraction, multiplication ard 
division. During the third and fourth year, if these are all 
thoroughly mastered, the scholars may be assigned varied 
and miscellaneous examples, polishing their minds more 
aud more brightly, and giving them a better exercise of the 
judgment and powers of discrimination. As the Rudiments 
form the basis for all calculations, the know ledge of them 
ought to be thoroughly complete. 
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In teaching Addition I would recommend the following 
methods to be adopted: 

1st. Let the pupil first learn to count, commencing with 
the objects that can be seen in the school-room and tell 
what ke has counted, and also learn the names of the num- 
bers from one to one hundred. When the counting is 
learned, let him learn how to add two or more numbers, 
This knowledge being obtained, require him, pointing to 
each of the columns successively, to name the number of 
each instantaneously. Thus pointing to column, the scholar 
should at once say “eight,” not “five and three are eight.” 
Special care should be taken not to let the scholar compute 
the columns’ numbers on his fingers. Counting on the 
fingers may become one of the evil habits of life, and should 
not be tolerated in the school-room, except at the commence- 
ment of the study. These exercises are important in en- 
abling the scholar to acquire a facility in combining num- 
bers, and should be continued till this desired result is ac-- 
complished. 

2nd, Let him learn to write the numbers so that units: 
shall stand in the columns of units, tens in the columns of 
tens, &c., that he may be brought to understand the value of 
numbers according to their places. 

3rd. Require him to learn how to enumerate the numbers, 
dividing them into periods of three places each, counting 
from the right and naming each of the places. This will 
enable him to comprehend the value ot those places increas- 
ing in a tenfold ratio from the right to the left. 

4th. To test the ability of the scholar to understand the 
value of those places accurately, require him to tell how 
many tens, hundreds, thousands, &c., are necessary to cor- 
respoud with the given numbers. 

5th. Give him progressive examples in addition and 
require him to reduce the full answers to writing, never 
allowing him to give any answer merely in numbers. To 
practice in numbers alo1e is not of much avail to the 
learner. 
6th. To add twos, threes, fours, till one hundred or more 
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have been counted,"should be practiced as a step to qualify 
him for quickness and accuracy in computation. This prac- 
tice will save the teacher much time and labor. 

7th, Particular attention should be given to the formation 
of the figures. ‘These should always be written in separate 
and perpendicular columns, so as to facilitate inspection on 
the part of the teacher when presented. 

8th. The scholar should be keptoneach rule till a thorough 
knowledge of it is obtained. 

The learner should be taught to analyze as soon as pos- 
sible, which will ultimately secure to him great readiness 
and facility. It may be said that so early in his course he 
will not understand clearly an analysis, but I am confident 
in the opinion that he will be thereby benefitted in the future. 
It is like seed sown where it grows till it brings forth man- 
ifold fruit. 

During the study of the Fundamental Rules, the learner 
may incidentally be taught the different weights, measures, 
&c., before he reaches them in more advanced arithmetic. 
This will afford him a facility in them when compound 
numbers are formally undertaken. Exercises in Arithme- 
tic, as all exercises of the school-room, should be varied, 
lest they become irksome. The interest of the scholar will 
thus be renewed, 

When a thorough knowledge of the Fundamental Prin- 
ciples and their relation is obtained, the scholar should be 
taught the higher branches in order to enable him to under- 
stand transactions of a business and architectural nature 
with facility, independently of others. Some one has said 
emphatically, “A thorough knowledge of all the practical 
branches in arithmetic, and skill to apply them in business 
* transactions will be the most effectual means which can be 
employed to gain a passport to lucrative situations.” With- 
out this knowledge the deat mute may abandon all hope of 
success in the accumulation of property, and forego all 
peace of mind which he might otherwise enjoy in the pros- 
ecution of his business. It is a misfortune that any should 
leave school without such an important knowledge, for he 
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is liable at any time to be fraudulently and basely swindled, 
I remember one instance of complaint made by a deaf mute 
on account of his ignorance ot the higher branches which 
he would gladly have learned, exclaiming with grief, “ Let 
the days wherein the life of my schooling was spent, perish.” 
Too much importance, therefore, cannot be attached to the 
teaching of this branch prior to the time of graduation. 
May our graduates, with profound feelings of gratitude, 
bid adieu to their Alma Mater under whose attentive care 
they have been trained up, and shout with unspeakable joy, 
saying, “O, wisdom, thou art my defence and my shield.” 


THE MICHIGAN INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND 
DUMB AND THE BLIND, SINCE 1861. 


The Michigan Institution for the Deafand Dumb and the 
Blind is located in the town of Flint, Genesee County, at the 
distance of about one mile from the city of Flint—a thriving 
and pleasant place, with a population of 7,000 inhabitants. 
The State owns 94 acres of land-in connection with this In- 
stitution, a part of which is under cultivation, and at no dis- 
tant time the balance of that portion not needed for orna- 
mental purposes wil! also be cleared up. At this date the 
centre building, east and west wings and school-house are 
completed—the front alone awaitscompletion. A fine brick 
cabinet shop has recently been erected as well as a commo- 
dious brick barn. 

This Institution is purely a State Institution. In the 
Constitution of the State of Michigan adopted in 1850, 
there is this clause, * Institutions for the benefit of those 
inhabitants who are deaf, dumb, blind, or insane, shall 
always be fostered and sustained.” The State is thus com- 
mitted not only to the erection of suitable buildings for such 
Institutions, but to providing means for them to carry on 
their humane labors. The conditions upon which pupils are 
admitted here are such as to make it a very easy matter for 
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parents to place their children where they can be educated. 
The Institution is free to the deaf and dumb and to the blind 
of this State who are between the ages of ten and twenty- 
five, for a period of seven years. In looking back over its 
history since the year 1861, it is gratifying to find that en- 
couraging progress has been made. 

In 1861 there were in actual attendance 100 pupils; at 
the date of this sketch there are 144. Of these 26 are blind 
and 118 deaf and dumb. Since the period above referred 
to, considerable has been done towards the completion of 
the buildings. 

The centre building has been completed as well as the 
two wings. The Legislature which has recently adjourned 
has appropriated for current expenses for two years and for 
building purposes, $160,000. This sum is expected to 
cover the cost of conducting the Institution for two years, 
and that of completing the buildings and laying out the 
grounds. The following table gives the names of all the 
officers of the Institution since its commencement: 


TRUSTEES 


Benj. R. Pierson, deceased ; 

John P, LeRoy, 

Jas. B. Walker, Building Commissioner; 

Dr. Geo. Fisk, 

Daniel F. Case. 

Of these, the last three are now theacting Board of Trustees. 


PRINCIPALS, 


Rev. B, M. Fay, who was connected with the Institution 
from 1854 till 1864. 


Egbert L. Bangs, present incumbent. 


MATRONS. 


Mrs. B. M. Fay, Mrs. L. M. James, 
Mrs, Z, K. DeMott. 


New Provincial Institution, &c., 


TEACHERS OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
B. M. Fay, William L. Breg, 
James Denison, Bella H. Ransom, 
Jacob L. Green, Thomas L. Brown, 
W. W. Angus, Willis Hubbard, 
P. N. Nicoles, Geo. L. Brockett, A. M. 
Mary Alderman. Marcus Kerr, 
A. W. Mann, Ww. S. Smith, 
Wm. L. Brennan, Louis D. Pomeroy, A.B. 

Emma Petree. 


TEACHERS OF THE BLIND—INTELLECTUAL DEPARTMENT. 
Mrs. B. M. Fay, Harriet L. Seymour, 


Clara Beard, Clara Doty, 
Mr. G. V. H. Brown, Miss S. M. Hoagland, 


MUSICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Lawrence D, Taylor, Sarah LeRoy, 
Miss C. E. Mills, Miss K. R. Johuson, 
Miss Emma Wesson, Prof. Julius Rice, 
Prof. J. Henry Gardner. 


[For the Annals,] 
DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS ON THE BUILDINGS IN 
IN COURSE OF ERECTION FOR A PROVINCIAL 
INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB.* 


The buildings now being erected by Messrs. Kempster, for 
a Provincial Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, presents a 
front facade from west to east of 208 feet, 9 inches. Depth 
in centre from north to south, 159 feet 4 inches. The front 
wall to plate is 50 feet, and to ridge or roof, 63 feet. It may 
be well to observe here, that the buildings assume the form of 


*From the Belleville (Canada) Daily Intelligencer we learn that the corner 
stone of the new Institution was laid with Masonic ceremonies on Thurs- 
day, August 12th. Addresses were delivered on the occasion by Hon. M. 
C. Cameron, Provincial Secretary and Prof. J. B. McGann, Principal 
of the Hamilton Institution. 
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the letter J, inverted, the upper part of which or frontage is 
laid out in five divisions, the east and west ends and centre 
projecting six feet from the main walls, with brick buttresses 
between them. The main line of the J, forms the principal 
hall 76 feet long and 12 feet wide, leading into dining room, 
60 feet long by 30 feet wide, and having a capacity to seat 
850 inmates. The kitchen at its rear is 32 by 24 feet. The 
principal entrance is under the tower, the height of which to 
top of vane is 154 feet, with a very steep roof and spire 
termination. On the ground floor of the main building are 
the Principal’s apartments, reception room, library and clerk’s 
office, with four class rooms. The sitting room of boys on 
the ground floor of the east wing, and that of girls on the 
west wing, are each 160 feet long by 37 feet wide. A covered 
passage leads from these to the dining room, over which is 
situate the lecture hall, capable of seating 350 pupils and 
500 visitors. 

The first floor is wholly taken up with dormitories for pupils 
and teachers, clothes rooms and museums. The hospitals for 
both sexes are situated over the kitchen and store rodms. 
The attic story is fitted up with dormer windows and gallets, 
giving a height of fourteen feet to the ceiling. The upper 
windows or towers will be grouped two each with flat arches, 
and connected together with stone mouldings, in short, the 
whole edifice will impress the mind of the beholder with 
feelings of reverential grandeur and majestic sublimity. It 
has been designed in the domestic style of Gothic architecture, 
and so modified to suit the requirements of the unfortunate 
class of that afflicted portion of the human family for whose 
benefit it has been designed. 

It is collegiate in appearance, and capable in its interior 
structure to ward off the rigorous effects of a winter climate, 
which in Belleville is more severe than in Hamilton. The 
building will be heated with steam throughout—the boiler 
room being away from the main building, but so situate as to 
connect with the fuel cellars under the kitchen extension. The 
arrangements relative to the ventilating flues secure perfect 
ventilation. The architect, Mr. Smith, of Toronto, is a genius. 
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Mr. Kives Tully, Government Architect and Engineer, has 
now charge of the works.. He is thoroughly efficient. 


THE FARM 


contains 86 acres of land, at present in an impoverished condi- 
tion, but by the application of scientific agriculture, it will, in 
a few years, realize our most sanguine expectations in exuberant 
fertility. This is a prospective view, no doubt, but when 
contrasted with the productive powers of the farms by which 
it is bounded, we must arrive at the just conclusion that that 
of the Deaf and Dumb will, in due progress of time, become 
a model one in the east. Of this I entertain no doubt. At 
present it contains a crop of thistles four feet high, a crop 
which gives no small alarm to the owners of property North, 
West and Hust of it. The site of the buildings is on a rising 
ground, 200 feet from the Trenton road, from which it is dis- 
tant from the shore of the Bay of Quinte (Kantie,) 200 feet 
more. The length of the farm is 4,522 feet, terminating on 
the North at the Marshall Road. The width is 616 feet. In 
the centre of this strip of land, there is a hill 60 feet above 
the level of the Lake. As it is, the site commands a magnifi- 
cent view of the beautiful Bay of Quinte, and the exquisitely 
diversified and romantic scenery on the shores of Prince 
Edward County, one of the finest panoramic scenes in British 
America, Dundurn, in Hamilton, and the “ Lover’s Walk,” at 
Picton. excepted, ‘Ihe vernal freshness of the foliage of the 
trees on the rising grounds over the Bay on the opposite shore, 
with its blue waters intervening, winding its sinuous course 
from the south to Belleville, willcontrast finely with the majestic 
edifice that will accomplish enduring good and more lasting 
benefits on a large number of our fellow creatures who labor 
under the “crushing calamity” of deaf dumbness, than any 
other Institution on this continent. What a lovely picture 
this magnificent scene will present to the eye of the philan- 
thropist and christian is inconceivable to those unacquainted 
with the study of mental philosophy, when applied to the 
abnormal condition of the deaf mute mind previous to instruc- 
tion. The peculiar condition of the mind of deaf mutes cor- 
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responds to outcroppings of geological strata and each gives 
a view of some of the secrets of nature unexplored. But alas, 
alas, like every picture, however embellished there is a 
dark background unseen by the human eye of those who 
cling to the belief of Cain, “Am I my brother’s keeper.” In 
that fertile County of Prince Edward, interspersed as it is 
with scenic beauty unrivalled in Canada, there are no less 
than twenty-four human beings—the unfortunate offspring of 
one family—who labor under deaf-dumbness, idiocy, blindness 
and malformation of physical organization, and thrice that 
number the innocent victims of scrofula, all resulting from 
consanguineous intermarriages. There need be no further 
particulars on this point. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE BUILDING.—WHEN SHALL IT BE COM- 
PLETED, AND FIT FOR THE RECEPTION OF ITS OVER 300 IN- 
MATES. 


The contract for the erection of this Institution was awaid- 
ed Messrs. Kempster & Brother, Hamilton, at $47,800. Their 
estimate was the lowest of some 80 or more contractors, and 
only $5,000 less than the estimates of a few contractors of 
Belleville, who feel deeply impressed with the conviction that 
the work cannot be performed for the amount, and that the 
result will be a failure, both as regards the due performance 
of the contract and the specified time in which it is to be 
done. 

That Mr. Kempster will fail to realize fair remuneration, if 
indeed he gets scot free at all, I entertain grave doubts, and 
these doubts have been strengthened by a scrutinizing survey 
of the work done. But when I reflect on the energy and per- 
severance which have hitherto characterized Kempster & Co., 
in their business transactions, and acquainted as I have been 
with the sterling character—the scientific knowledge and long 
experience in the line of building of Mr. Price, the Clerk of 
Works, whose appointment to that office reflects the highest 
credit upon the Governmeni—I feel quite satisfied that it will 
be well done, and, considering unforeseen drawbacks will be 
completed in the specified time. 
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Mr. Price first commenced in Toronto as superintendent 
over the erection of the new Barracks, Garrison Commons. 
He built the Baptist and Unitarian Churches, the Wholesale 
Houses of the Hon’bles, W. H. McMaster, and J. McMurrick, 
and others too numerous to name. His reputation, added to 
the “ pluck” of Mr. Kempster, impress the unprejudiced mind 
that the completion of the work is a foregone conclusion. 
Already the excavation of cellars is done—the foundation of 
the west wing and main building executed, having two courses 
of plinth, each 12 inches high, of bush hammered cut stone, 
finishing at the under side of joist, forming a handsome base 
to the building and impressing the idea of a durable founda- 
tion, built as itis on the bed of a solid rock. 

The number of men at work numbers 130. The Superin- 
tendent of the masons and laborers is Mr. Canniff, a very 
smart and energetic man. Mr. Nicholson, foreman mason; 
Mr. Syng, foreman carpenter; Mr. Conklin, overseer; and Mr. 
Robinson time keeper. This staff of Belleville men should in- 
spire confidence in the ability of Kempster to get through his 
contract. 

In conclusion I feel devoutly thankful to the good Provi- 
dence of Almighty God, that the Institution is located near a 
town, the inhabitants of which, of every grade in society are 
widely known for benevolent efforts to mitigate distress and 
the evils which afflict humanity. They are amiable, courteous 
and kind. The site is most healthy, no marsh even of small 
dimensions, being within a mile and a half of the buildings. 
Provisions are sold at remarkably reasonable prices. The 
tone of the inhabitants is Quakerish, and their habits temper- 
ate. I find that there are at least four young ladies to one 
young man. This operates to produce a dearth in amusements, 
giving, as it invariably does, a staid dead-and-alive tone to 
public spirit. I have forgotten to state that Mr. Kempster is 


bound by bonds, &c., to have the Institution ready for the re- 
ception of the Deaf and Dumb on the 1st of September, 1870. 
Mr. Price possesses arbitrary power to have the terms of the 
contract carried into practical effect at the time specified 
above. J. B. MoGANN. 

BELLEVILLE, July 26th, 1869. 
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VALEDICTORY ADDRESS.* 


Delivered at the first Commencement of the National Deaf 
Mute College. 


BY J, BURTON HOTCHEISS, 


HonorepD Patron :—Toward you as the representative of 
the government which has fostered the Institution with which 
we have been connected for the four years past, and of which 
we this day take a final farewell, we cherish more than ordin- 
ary feelings of gratitude. Butfor your munificence, the train- 
ing which we have obtained within its walls would, probably, 
never have been ours. As the first who go out into the world 
with its teachings instilled into our minds we shall endeavor 
to show our gratitude by cherishing those principles of loyalty 
and patriotism which should always live in the breasts of true 
citizens ; and with those talents which God has given us, and 
which you have helped us to cultivate, we will try, in our 
future lives, to follow in your illustrious footsteps in seeking 
the utmost good and prosperity of our country, Farewell! 

GENTLEMEN oF THE Boarp oF Directors:—As a class, 
and as individuals, we feel a high sense of the obligations we 
are under to you for the benevolence and the progressive 
spirit you have shown in the organization and direction of the 
College we leave to-day ; and‘ we sincerely hope that the en- 
terprise will meet with the success which your energy and 
devotion to the work warrant us in expecting; and that you 
will receive the support and encouragement due to a project 
whose utility can no longer be questioned. We greet you as 
friends of the cause of universal education; and we are happy 
and thankful that the claims of the large and growirg class 
of Deafmutes have been committed to such worthy hands. 
Farewell ! 


*The oration of Mr. Hotchkiss entitled ‘‘ Nature and Literature ” 
we had hoped to give in full, but have only space for the Valedictory 
Address delivered at its conclusion.—Ed, 
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Honorep Presipent :—The tie that we sever in parting 
from you is no ordinary one. Sustained, as we have been, 
through our whole college course by your friendly interest 
and wise counsels, we shall ever feel the greatness of the debt 
due to you. Amid the trials and perplexities of an untrodden 
path, your hand has ever been ready to guide and help; and 
now, as we go forth into the world, we feel well assured that 
we shall find no truer friend and well-wisher within its far- 
thest bounds. It is the greatest wish of our hearts, because 
we know it is one dearly cherished by you, that the time may 
not be far distant when you will hear the halls of our Alma 
Mater echoing to the tread of hundreds of youth from all parts 
of the world, and its Alumni scattered far and near, perform- 
ing their work on earth with credit to themselves and honor 
to your teachings. In bidding you farewell, need we say, that 
in our future spheres of life, we shall look with increasing in- 
terest upon the progress of your work, and do what lies in our 
power to contribute to its continued success. Farewell! 

GENTLEMEN OF THF Facutty : —Our four years of pleasant 
intercourse here come to an end. No more of daily meetings 
in the class and lecture room, to mingle in the search after the 
hidden truths of science, or to reeeive from your hands the 
precious ore of knowledge. We go out from you; others will 
take our places, but we shall always cherish in our inmost 
hearts pleasant memories of those times that can no more re- © 
turn. For your patient forbearance with our faults and fail- 
ings we thank you. For your untiring efforts to implant in 
our minds the germs of true wisdom, we thank you. For 
your generous interest in our welfare and your well-timed 
advice we are truly grateful; and we hope to carry with us, 
wherever we go, those seeds of true manliness which you have 
taken care to sow in our hearts, and in future years will lay 
at your feet whatever meed of praise and honor they have won 
for us in this world’s strife. Farewell! 

CLAsSsMATES:—There are times when we experience thoughts 
and feelings which we cannot utter. It is so with me to-day, 
for I find it impossible for me to express the varied emotions 
that surge throuzh my heart in bidding you a long farewej]. 
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In looking back upon our College experience with its vary- 
ing lights and shadows, which one of us does not feel spring- 
ing up within him a thrill of joy that he has been permitted to 
store upsuch memories? Which one of us does not feel thank- 
ful that it has been granted to him to mingle with his fellows 
and feel the elevation of their friendship and sympathy? Is 
there one among us who can say he does not find himself 
elevated and refined by the toils and sorrows, the hopes and 
joys we havesharedincommon? And in our after lives, when 
we permit the tide of these youthful memories to sweep over 
our vexed and despondent spirits, who of us will not arise 
refreshed and reinvigorated, and go forth with new enthusi- 
asm and hope to carry on the battle of life. 

We are few in number, and our class-history is soon told. 
We were four. We are three. One who entered, eager as 
the best of us, has not lived to see the end. Let us, in this 
hour, bestow a thought upon him who was so true a man and 
so faithful a friend, and go our ways, cherishing his memory 
and sorrowing for what our brotherhood has lost by his 
death. We are indeed few, but the smallness of our number 
has brought us into more intimate relations, and opened to 
each that inner sanctuary of the heart which but few can 
occupy ; and this makes it all the harder to sever the links 
which binds us to each other and to our Alma Mater. But 
our limited experience has no doubt, already taught us that 
life is made up of such meetings and partings—and yet, if 
there are many such as this we may well look forward with 
misgiving. But it is not wholly sorrow that makes tumult in 
our breasts to-day. We have youth, and hope, and ambition, 
and to us the future has arosy hue. We have looked forward 
to this hour as the beginning of our earnest life-work, and now 
that it is to come, we cannot feel sorrow alone, notwithstand- 
ing all it brings with it. “Our spirits leap to be gone before 
us in among the throngs of men,” 


“Men, our brothers, men the workers, ever reaping something pew ; 
That which they have done but earnest ofthe things which they shall do ;’ 


and may we enter into our part in this life-work with an energy 
and perseverance that will reflect honor upon the faithful 
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teachers and friends we leave behind us. Yet, still, let us 
choose the nobler part, and live not so much for self as for our 
fellow men, our country and our God. 

Classmates: the hour is come, Farewell ! 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The following lettter has been kindly furnished us by Mr. 
Talbot, of the Iowa Institution, to whom it was addressed. It 
was written some time ago, but we put it in print that it may 
provoke others to make experiments and publish the results : 


“U.S. N. Opservatory, Wasuincton, D. C. 

My Dear Sir :—Although personally a stranger to you, I 
am induced to write, in consequence of an article in a late 
number of the New York Observer, in connection with an inci- 
dent under my own observation, some few years ago. 

The article in the Observer was on the conveyance of sound, 
and stated as a fact not generally known, that sound might 
be transmitted by means of the teeth when the ears were closed, 
almost as distinctly as by the ears when they were open. 

The incident to which I refer was this: ‘‘ In 1860, I became 
acquainted with a very sweet deaf and dumb girl about 15 
years old, in Philadelphia, who was a great favorite with my 
daughter (of nearly the same age.) as indeed she was with all 
who knew her. One day my daughter, her deaf and dumb 
friend, and several other young girls, accompanied by the 
parents of some of them, visited Fairmount Water-works, and 
while resting in the parlor of the hotel there, a gentleman— - 
the father of one of the girls called for sherry cobblers for the 
party, which of course were served, each tumbler being pro- 
vided with a glass tube, with which to draw the liquid into 
the mouth. When the tumblers were nearly emptied, the air 
entering with the water into the tubes produced a gurgling 
sound. ‘The deaf and dumb girl became, all at once, greatly 
excited, laughed vociferously, and springing to her feet and 
ealling by gesture the attention of her companions, pointed 
first into her tumbler and then to her ears, and then laughed 
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again, and as soon as sufficiently composed, told the other girls, 
in the manual language of the deaf and dumb, that she heard 
distinctly, while finishing her sherry cobbler, the noise of the 
water passing through the glass tube from her tumbler to her 
mouth—the first sound she had ever heard in her life. 

Wishing to test the assertion of the Observer more thorough- 
ly, I took one end of a long wooden pole (22 feet long) be- 
tween my teeth and requested another person to Scratch with 
a pen-knife at the opposite end, when I could distinctly hear 
the sound of the scratching, though when my teeth were re- 
moved from contact with the pole, it was quite inaudible. 

These circumstances suggested to me, the question whether 
sound might not be communicated by means of contact with 
the fecth or interior of the mouth, in some cases with advan- 
tage in the education of the Deaf and Dumb. 

Knowing you to be interested in this subject, I make no 
apology for sending you this letter. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obed’t serv’t., 
Commander U.S. Navy. 

Imagine what sensations of exquisite delight could have 
been imparted to the girl mentioned above by a metal or 
wooden affixture to a piano or organ, which she could have 
placed in her mouth.” 

THE Louisiana Asylum for the Mutes and Blind has been 
undergoing repairs during the summer, and it was expected 
that it would be ready for the reception of pupils by the first 
of October coming, but the work has been delayed longer than 
expected; and it will not be ready to open much before No- 
vember Ist. The work is being pushed forward as rapidly as 
possible.—Courier, Baton Rouge, Sept. 18th. 


MARRIAGES. 

At Hartford, Conn., July 20th, by Rev. J. L. Jenkins, of Amherst, 
Mass., Epwarp C. Strong, A. M., Principal of the Wisconsin Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb, to Mary C., daughter of Charles P. 
Wells, Esq., of Hartford. 


At Baldwinsville, New York, on Tuesday, August 10th, there was a 
double marriage of deaf-mutes. The brides were sisters—danghtess 
of the late Judge Stansbury, of Baldwinsville. Miss Caronine K. 
marrying Mr. D. R. Trinenast, a teacher in the State Inst. for the 
Deaf and Dumb and the Blind at Raleigh, N. C., and Miss Mary E. 
marrying Mr. Ricnarp T. Taompson, of Troy, Kansas. The ceremony 
was performed by Rev. W. M. Beauchamp, Rector of Grace Church, 
and interpreted by Prof. Peet, of the New York Institution for Deaf. 
Mutes. Prof. Peet had the pleasure of meeting nine of his former pu- 
pils on the occasion.— Exchange. 
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